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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

Projects  for  Junior  High  Schools 

.1  ,-iN.iiMv,  .V -M.  Assistant  Educational  Director,  Untied  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Director  of  General  Science,  De  Witt  Clint oit  High  School,  New  York  City.  \ 

and 
EDITH  LILLIAN  SMITH,  AB.,  Instructor,  Boston  Normal  Schoo'.,  Special   Teacher  of  General  Science  in  the  Model  School. 

■     •"^'l?.  Science  of  Everyday  Life"  is  adapted  to  both  boys  and  girls  of  4.     The  text  is  supplemented  bv  more  than  two  hundred  illustrations. 

junior  high  school  age,  being  one  of  a  series  especially  intended  for  Junior  r      ti ^„k; »  ..f  u     ,*l   . u     •    j     m.     i.     i    _     *    ..l 

High  Schools  to  be  edited  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs.  Ph.D  .  Associate  Professor  '■     ^•'fK*"''*'^?  "'  health  is  emphasized      The  book  meets  the  requirements 

of  Secondary  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  "^  *''*  '"'"'"''.'  states  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene. 

_,           ^    •                    /•      r'              »  ^'"     I^efinite  opportunities  are  offered  for  correlation   with  other  subjects, 

The    Science    of    Everyday    Life     aOOeals     to     the  *"'^*'  *"  English,  history,  geography,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 

-            f            «                                 •^        *^                         ff  -and  drawing.                                                                                      I 

teacher  because:  tl       c   •  re         j        i  -r 

L      It    has    an   tinusually    adequate    teaching    equipment,    in    the    form    of  '"C      ScieTlCe     of     EvCryday     Life     appeals     tO     the 

suggestions  to  teachers,   a   classification  of  problems  to   be   worked  out  OUDlls    becaUSC 

in  class  and  at  home,  lists  of  materials  and  apparatus  needed  for  the  r'    H                   u       s^. 

course,    annotated    bibliographies    at    the   end    of    each    chapter,    and    a  'Urse    bears    a    close   relation    to   the    familiar    conditions   of   the 

complete  outline  of  a  one-year  course,  with  a  division  of  the  projects  iife.    The   applicability   of   what    he    is   studying    is   constantly 

into  lessons.  -ed  upon  his  mind. 

2,  The  problems,  instead  of  being  inserted  in  the  text,  are  grouped  at  the  j.     The  wording  is  easily  understood   by  the  pupil  of  jutior  high  school 
beginning  of  each  project.    AH  the  problems  suggested  have  been  tested  age.    Thus  a  formidable  impression  is  avoided  at  the  outset. 

in  cl&ss 

3.  No  elaborate  equipment  i                     -r  the  presentation  of  the  course.  '           i'B™''ch    to   the    subject    U    made    from   the   experiment    to    the 
In  almost  ever>'  case  the                        ^  so  simple  that  the  work  may  be  '""      ■            .                                                                  ' 

carried  on    in  an   ordinary  Mjects  are  arranged  to  give  scope  to  his  initiative. 

SPANISH  TAUGHT  IN  SPANISH 

j'y  CHARLES  F.  McHALE,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Spa>nsh  in  the  Natiotial  City  Bank,  Nc: 

Principal  Features 

I.      An  entirely  new  method  of  teachinjr  pronunciation  is  employed.     Words  2.      There  are  thirty  lessons  covering  all  the  essential  points  flrf  grammar 

that  in  English  are  spelt  either  exactly  like  or  nearly  like  their  Spanish  explained  with   examples  rather  than   with  rules, 

equivalents    have    been    arranged    in    such    a   way   as  to   facilitate  their  c.     At  the  end   of  the  book   there  is   a   complete  vocabulary,    arranged   in 

proper    enunciation    and    at    the    same    time    accustom    the    student    to  alphabetical  order,  of  all  the  words  contained  in  the  book,  with  their 

think  in  Spanish.  corresponding   English    equivalents. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  Boston       :       New  York       :       Chicago 


ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

HORACE  MANN  READERS 

Delightful  in  Originality,  and  Perfectly  Adapted  to  the 
Age  and  Development  of  Children 

The  merits  of  the  Horace  Man  Readers  are  universally  recognized — their  freshness  of  material,  their  perfect  grading,  their 
fine  Americanism,  their  unmistakable  literary  quality. 

These  readers  develop  the  power  to  read  independently  from  the  beginning.  They  begin  with  what  is  most  familiar  in  the 
child's  life.  They  make  children  think  and  so  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils'  reactions  not  only  in  reading  but  in  other 
subjects.    They  make  children  self-reliant  and  give  them  power  in  the  mastery  of  new  words. 

SYSTEMATIC  DRILL  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  Strasburger  and  Chankin 

Solves  the  "Language  Difficulty".  Promotes  Concentration.  Develops  Speed  and  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  foi\r  funda- 
mentals.   In  three  books,  for  2nd,  3rd,  4th  year  and  above. 

WOODBURN  AND  MORAN'S  HISTORIES 

Elementary   American  'History  and  Government 

Puts  the  pupil  in  touch  with  American  life,  institutions,  and  present-day  problems.  Makes  clear  the  ideals  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded..  Emphasizes  the  country's  marvelous  economic  and  industrial  development.  Gives  the  causes  leading 
to  the  World  War  and  tells  of  America's  part  in  it. 

Introduction  to  American  History 

European  beginnings  of  American  History.  Adapts  the  material  of  history  to  the  Sixth  Grade  pupil,  inspifing  an  interest 
in  human  progress  and  development.  Special  features;  Pronouncing  lists;  splendid  illustrations;  complete  maps;  teachers' 
and  pupils'  aids  classified. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,    Publishers 

W.  R.  Crowley,  New  York  Representative  449  Fourth  Aveaue,  Now  York 
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BOLENIUS'S 
Everyday  English  Composition 


By  Emma  Miller  Bolenius,  A.  M. 


ON  THE  CITY  LIST 

No.  12200  (6) 


AIM: 


TO  TEACH  PUPILS  to  think,  to  speak  and  to  write  according  to  accepted 
standards,  to  be  capable  of  criticising  their  own  efforts  so  that  they  will 
continue  to  improve  after  leaving  school. 

METHOD  AND  MATERIAL 


'T'HIS  book  broadens  the  pupils'  world  by  teach- 
ing  them  how  to  observe,  how  to  discuss  sub- 
jects, and  how  to  get  definite  ideas  from  their 
reading. 

It  develops  the  ability  to  think  clearly  by  con- 
stant training  in  the  making  and  criticising  of  out- 
lines for  both  oral  and  written  work.  By  giving 
everyday  attention  to  unity,  coherence,  emphasis, 
etc.,  this  book  forms  habits  of  clear  thinking.  It 
stresses  the  various  phases  of  good  speech — tone 
of  voice,  enunciation,  pronunciation,  posture. 

It  stresses  both  ideas  and  form.  There  are 
over  forty  pages  on  "How  to  Get  Ideas."  In  the 
oral  work  there  are  sixty  talks  planned  so  that  each 
pupil  has  a  chance  to  express  himself.  Personal 
poise,  enunciation  and  pronunciation  receive  con- 
stant attention. 


A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  way  in  which 
letter- writing  is  taught  in  this  book.  The  various 
kinds  of  letters,  business,  friendly,  formal,  and  let- 
ters of  application  are  taken  up.  The  style  of  let- 
ter is  also  treated  under  such  headings  as  "Making 
ing  Letters  Interesting",  "Brevity  and  Clear- 
ness", "Forcefulness  in  Letters". 

The  same  skill  that  is  shown  in  the  interweav- 
ing of  the  subject  of  English  with  the  pupils'  daily 
interests  is  manifest  in  the  blending  of  grammar 
and  syntax,  word  study,  punctuation,  etc.,  with  the 
composition  work. 

Bolenius' s  Everyday  English  Composition,  by 
giving  frequent  exercises  in  self-criticism  and  in 
criticism  of  the  work  of  others,  makes  the  pupil  a 
partner  with  the  teacher  in  securing  results. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


100  Washington  Square,  New  York 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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Revised  Editions  of  the 

ALDINE  READERS 
CHARTS  AND  CARDS 


BOOKS 

Lilt  Nambw  Cotrrighi     Or«d« 

•laaya    LEARNING    TO     READ— A   Manual  for  Teachers,  1918     1A-3B 

1173a    ALDINE    READERS— Primer  -  ...  1916    lA 

11733.. ALDINE   READERS— Book   One        ....  1916    iB 

*X3a4a.. ALDINE  READERS— Book  Two  ...  igi8    aA&aB 

*xa34j    ALDINE   READERS— Book      Three,      PupU'f      Ed.,  1918    3AftsB 

*iaa7i     ALDINE  READERS— Book    Three,    Teacher's     Ed.,  1918    sAfcsB 

CHARTS  AND  CARDS 

♦18364    READING      AND      PHONIC   CHART,   with   stand,  1918 

*ia365    RHYME    CHARTS    (19    in    aet)        -        -       -        .  1916 

11756  PHONIC    DRILL    CARDS    (ai    in    set)        ....  1916 

11757  WORDS  AND  PHRASE  CARDS  (47  in  set)      -      -  1916 

11578    PHONIC  CARI>S  (S4  in  •«*) 1916 

11759    SIGHT  WORD  CARDS   (ia3  in  aet)  ...  1916 


Price 
$.51 
•JO 
.30 

•45 
•54 

-54 


TARR  and  McMURRY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

By  Frank  M.  McMurry  and  Ralph  S.  Tarr 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  GEOGRAPHY  TEXT  EVER  PUBLISHED 

ONE  THIRD  of  the  States  have  adopted  and  are  using  TARR  &  McMURRY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
EVERY  STATE  which  has  changed   Geographies  during  the  past  three  years  has  adopted  TARR  &  McMURRY,  namely: 

Alabama,   Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Montana,  Utah. 

70  per  cent  of  the  Great  Cities  of  the  United  States  use  TARR  &  McMURRY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES  exclusively. 

THE  UP-TO-DATE  SERIES 

The  latest  edition  contains  many  new  features  made  necessary  by  the  World  War.     For  example: 

(e)    A  revised  treatment  of  Russia. 


(a)  Many  new  geographical  names  that  the  war  has  made 
famous. 

(b)  The  names  of  famous  rivers  where  great  battles  were 
fought. 

(c)  Many  map  changes. 

(d)  A  revised  treatment  of  Germany. 


(f)  A  revised  treatment  of  Austria  and  Turkey. 

(g)  A  new  treatment  of  the  Ukraine,  Alaska,  etc. 

(h)     A  ten  page  Supplement  on  the  Geography  of  the  Great 
War.  (Second  Book.) 


TARR  &  McMURRY'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  LIST 

5912    SECOND  BOOK,  8a  8b 

5910  SECOND  BOOK,  PART  I,  6a,  7a 

5911  SECOND  BOOK,  PART  II,  6b,  7b 


5909    FIRST  BOOK,  4a,  5b 

8677  FIRST  BOOK,  PART  I,  4a,  4b 

8678  FIRST  BOOK,  PART  II,  N.  Y.  ED.,  5a,  5b 


THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY 


Phone  Chelsea  5710 


66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY'S 

MODERN  AND  UP-TO-DATE  TEXTS 
For  Use  in  Day  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  New  York  City 


MATHEMATICS 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetics — Three 

Book  Series 

List   No. 

8590    I.— Fundamental   Processes    (Grades  3A-4B). 
8S9t     II.— Essentials    (Grades  5A-(>B). 

8!i92    III.— Business  and  Industrial   Practice  (Grades  7A-SB). 
Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetic  by  Grades. 
Edition  Especially  Arraneed  by  Grades  for  the  New  Course  of  Study. 

8593  Third  Year   Book 

8594  Fourth  Year   Book 

8595  Fifth   Year   Book 


READERS   (BASAL) 


Fundamental   Processes. 


8596 
8597 


f     Essentials 


\     Business  and   Industrial    Practice. 


553S 
5538 
5487 
8110 

5485 
5486 
6570 
5488 

5489 

5490 

5491 
5571 
5492 


to 
to 


Sixth  Year  Book 
Seventh  Year  Book 
8598    Eighth  Year  Book 

8598-1     Ward  &  Veil's  Counting:  and   Table  Drill   Book    (Grades  3A-4B). 
54C5    Gardner  and  Murtland's  Industrial   Arithmetic    (For  Girls,  Trade  and 
Evening  Schools). 
Heath's   Begrinner's   Arithmetic    (Grades  2A   and  2B). 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  One   (Grades  3A  and  3B). 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,   Part  Two   (Grades  4A  and  4B). 
Walsh's  New   Primary,   Parts  One  and  Two,   Complete    (Grades  3A  to 

4B). 
Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,    Part  One    (Grades  3A  to  5B). 
Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,   Part  Two    (Grades  6A  to  8B). 
Walsh's  Graded  Mental  Arithmetic,  Complete. 
Walsh's   New    Grammar   School   Arithmetic,    Part   One    (Grades   5 A 

6B). 
Walsh's   New   Grammar  School  Arithmetic,    Part  Two    (Grades   7A 

8B). 
Walsh's   Grammar  School   Arithmetic,    Parts   One  and  Two,   Complete 

(Grades  4B  to  8B). 
Walsh's  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades   (Grades  6A  to  8B). 
Walsh's   Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic    (For  teachers). 
Watson  and  White's   Primary   Arithmetic,    Part  Two    (Grades   4A  and 
4B). 
5493 — Watson  and  White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic   (Grades  5A  to  6B). 
5494    Watson  and  White's  Grammar  School   Arithmetic    (Grades  6A  to  8B). 

ENGLISH 

5731  Harrington   and  Cunningham's   First   Book   for  Non-Ens:lish   Speakine 

Pupils   (Special  classes  and  evening  schools). 

5732  Harrington   and  Cunningham's   Language   Lessons  to  Accompany  The 

First    Book    for    Non-English    Speaking     Pupils     (Teachers,    special 
classes  and  evening  schools). 

5733  Harrington    and    Moore's    Second    Book    for    Non-    English    Speaking 

Pupils    (Special   classes  and  evening  schools). 

5738  Hyde's   Two-Book   Course   in    English,    Book    I    (Grades   4A   to  5B,    in- 

clusive). 

5739  Hyde's  Two-Book   Course  in   English,    Book  II    (Grades  6A  to  8B,    in- 

clusive). 

5743  Manly-Bailey's    Lessons    in    English,     Book    One,     Language    Lessons 

(Grades  4 A  to  6B). 

5744  Manly-Bailey's     Lessons    in     English,     Book     Two,     Composition     and 

Grammar    (Grades    7A    to   SB). 

5738  Goldwasser's  Method  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  English  (For 
teachers). 

5807    Woolley's  Handbook  of  Composition    (Indispensable  for  teachers). 

5756  Moore's  English-ItaJian  Language  Book  (For  Evening  Schools),  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged. 

SSOa  Goldwasser  &  Jablonower's  Yiddish-English  Lessons  (For  Evening 
Schools). 

HISTORY 

5943  Everett     Barnea'     Short     American     History     by     Grades,     Part     One 

(Grades  iiA  and  5B).  ,  „     ^     „ 

5944  Everett     BarnM'     Short     American     History     by     Grades,     Part     Iwo 

Grades  6A  and  6B).  „     ^         ,„       » 

5S45    Ev*ett     Barnes'     American     History     for     Grammar     Grades     (New) 

(Orades  7B  to  8B,    inclusive).  ,„      .        „. 

5946    Bourne    and     Benton's    Introductory    American    History     (Grades    bA 

to  7A,  inclusive!.  ,^      ,       nn    ^ 

5847     Bourne    and    Benton's    History    of    the    United    States    (Grades    7B    to 

8B,    inclusive). 
5351     Cornman    and    Gerson's    Topical    Survey    of    U.    S.    History     (Grades 

8A  and   SB).  ,       ,. 

5995    Thomas'  Elemenatry   History  of  U.   S.    (Grades  5A  to  6B. 
9835    Bonrne   &  Benton    Introductory   American    History.     Enlarged    (Grade 

7A 1 
9837     Home's  The  History  of  New  York   (Grades  7B-8B). 

5926  Dunn's    Community    and    the    Citizen     (Grades    8A    and    8B),    Revised 

and    Enlarged.  ,       „   ,  .  ,t.        t,        •         o  l      i 

5927  Plass's    Civics    for    Americans    in    the    Making    (For   Evening    Schools 

and  Special  Classes). 


List  No. 

6303  Bass's  Beginner's  Reader,   First  Year. 

6304  Bass's  First  Reader,  Firsts  Year. 


Davis- Julien  Readers 


B380  Davis-Julicn  Finger  Play,  Part  One    (Grade  lA). 

6381  Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,   Part  Two   (Grade  IB). 

6600  Davis-Julien   Finger   Play,    Part   One,    Teachers'   Edition   and   Manual. 

6601  Davis-Julien  Finger   Play,    Part  Two,   Teachers'   Edition   and    Manual. 

Perception  Cards 

6628  Davis-Julien  Finger  Play,  Part  One,   Chickadee  Songs. 

6629  Where   is   the   Bee  Hive. 

6630  Part  Two,   Bow-wow  and  Meow-moo. 

6631  Fishes   in   the   Brook. 

6382  Davis-Julien  Sea-Brownie  Reader,   Part  One   (Grade  2A). 

6383  Davis-Julien  Sea-Brownie  Reader,   Part  Two   (Grade  2B). 

6602  Davis-Julien    Teachers'    Manual    for    Second    and    Third    Years.     (For 

Sea-Brownie   Reader   and    Evenings    with    Grandma,    Part    One). 
6376    Davis-Julien's   Evenings   with    Grandma,    Part   One    (Grade   3A). 
6077    Davis-Julien 's   Evenings   with   Grandma,    Part  Two    (Grade  3B). 

6378  Davis-Julien's  Evenings  with  Grandpa,   Part  One  (Grade  4A). 

6379  Davis-Julien's  Evenings  with  Grandpa,   Part  Two   (Grade  4B). 
6375    Davis-Julien's  Days  with  Uncle  Jack    (Grade  6A). 

8754    Davis-Julien's  Days  with  Uncle  Jack   (Grades  5B-6A). 

Heath  Readers,  Regular  Edition. 

6443  Primer,  First  Year. 

6444  First  Reader,    First   Year. 

6445  Second   Reader,    Second   Year. 

6446  Third  Reader,  Third  Year. 

6447  Fourth  Reader,   Fourth  Year. 

6448  Fifth   Reader,    Fifth   Year. 

HEATH'S    READERS,    by    Grades,    with    Memory    Gems    Required    by   the 
Course    of    Study. 

6449  Book  One,   First  Year. 

6450  Book  Two,    Second  Year. 

6451  Book  Three,  Third  Year. 

6452  Book  Four,  Fourth  Year. 

6453  Book  Five,    Fifth    Year. 

6454  Book  Six,   Sixth   Year. 

9870  Book  Seven,    Seventh  Year. 

9871  Book  Eight,   Eighth  Year. 

GORDON'S   COMPREHENSIVE    METHOD   OF   READING. 

6416  Book  One,  First  Year,   Revised. 

6417  Book  Two,    Second   Year,    Revised. 
S418     Book  Three,    Third    Year. 

6419  Book  Four,    Fourth    Year. 

6420  Book  Five,    Fifth   Year. 

6642    Gordon's   Word   Drill   Charts,    per  set. 

6427  Grubb's    Industrial    Primary   Reader,    Second   Year. 

HALIBURTON'S  READERS. 

6428  Primer 

6429  First  Reader,  First  Year. 

6430  Second    Reader,    Second    Year. 

6431  Third    Reader,   Third   Year. 

6432  Fourth    Reader,    Fourth    Year. 
11743    Fifth  Reader. 

SPELLING 

7581     Richard's    Primary   Speller    (Grades   2A   to   4B). 

7592    Richard's   Grammar   Grade  Speller    (Grades  5A  to  8B). 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  239  W.  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Represented  by  JAMES  H.  McINNESS. 
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Volume  XXVI 


No.  4 


MAY,   1919 


Edited  by 

SIDNEY  MARSDEN  FUERST 

Principal   Public  School  61,  BrooklTn 

JAMES  A.  O'DONNELL  MARIE  BAYER  CAMPBELL 

Principal   Public  School   43,    Brooklyn      Principal    Public  School   147,    GIrU 

Brooklyn 
AUCE  HASLUCK,  Auiotant 


CONTENTS 

DRAMATIZATION 
First  Six  Years 

Geography  Questions — 5B 

ARITHMETIC 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Years 


Publlahcd  Bl-Monthly  durlni  th«  achool  year,  Jan.,  Mar.,  May,  Sept.,  Not., 
by   Teachers   Monorrapha   Co.,    Jamaica,    N.    Y, 

Send  all  communicationi  to  Jamaica,  N.  T.    Telephone,  Jamaica  74. 
Bubecription  price,  One  Dollar  a  year,  fire  numberi.    Sinde  copiea,   thirty 
centa. 

Entered  a«  Second-Claaa  Hatter,  at  the  Poit  office  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  Act  of  March  3,   117*. 


IF  TRAINING  CHILDREN  in  the  use  of  com- 
*  bination  of  primary  colors  is  to  be  a  part  of  your 
work  this  fall,  get  acquainted  with 

Devoe  School  Water  Colors 

They  are  made  especially  for  Public  School  Courses. 


DEVOE  SCHOOL  WATER  COLOR  BOX  122 

No.  122,  Four  Color  Box,  cenliiiuing  four  cakes,  and  one  long  handled 
No.  7  Brutb.  One  caka  cacb  Black,  Carmine,  Ultramarine  Blue  and 
Perfect  Yellow. 

Deyoe  Water  Color  Brushei  for  school  art  work  are  made 
*n  various  styles  and  all  sizes. 

Drawing  Supplies,  Modeling  Materials.  Wood  Stains,  Stencil- 
ing Supplies,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  School  Supplies  on  request 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO ,  Inc 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


"IF  WE  MADE  IT,  IT'S  RIGHT" 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Manufacturing  JaweUra  far  the  Leading 
Collegei,      Schsola      and      Aisociatians 


20  JOHN  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Class,  Fraternity,  Club  and  Society 
Pins,  Buttons  and  Rings,  Medals, 
Sterling      Silver      Cups,      Badges 


ASK  TO  SEE 

"THE    NEWEST*' 

A  nniqae  uid  labsUntlal  rln;  with  oddly  formed  imonocram,  lunily  cntt,  (ntomity 
iDBignia,  etc.,  struck  absolatal;  in  solid  rold  from  fiae  hud  earrod  diea,  aet  with  a  FIflE 
DIAMOND  and  blrthatone,  including  raised  fold  monoKram,  oomplttely  aniBbed 


Solid  10-karat  Gold 

$12.00 
9.50 
7.50 

Larffe  Size  for  Hea 


Large  Size 
Medium  Size 
Small  Size 


Solid  l4-kuat  Qoid 

.  $13.50 
.  1 0.50 
.       8.50 


Haainia  and  8m>U  Site  to  Metek,  for  Women 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Another  World's  Record  for 
Speed  and   Accuracy    in 
Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 

A  new  World's  Record  for  Speed  and  Ac- 
curacy in  shorthand  writing  was  made  on 
January  i8,  1919  by  Herman  J.  Stich,  an  Isaac 
Pitman  writer,  at  an  official  competition  of 
the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Writers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Stich  took  court  testimony  dic- 
tated at  the  rate  of  300  words  a  minute  for 
five  consecutive  minutes  and  transcribed  the 
same  with  only  two  immaterial  errors.  This 
establishes  a  new  World's  Record  for  Accur- 
acy of  99.9%. 

In  the  Stenographers'  Class,  for  writers 
under  21  years  of  age.  Joseph  Van  Gelder,  in 
the  160  words  a  minute  dictation,  made  a 
Record  for  Accuracy  of  100%,  thus  establish- 
ing a  new  World's  Record  for  a  writer  of  his 
experience. 

"These  records  again  establish  the  unques- 
tionable superiority  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "The  System  of  Proven 
Success,"  and  a  "Simple  Lesson." 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2    Wait  45th   St. 
New  York 

Publishers  of  "Course  in  Ifaac  Pitman  Shorthand."  It.60 ; 
"Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting,"  85c. ;  "Style  Book 
of  Business  English,"  $1.00;  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education. 
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The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading 

the  most  brilliantly  successful  series  of  readers  on  the  market 

STORY  STEPS 

the  Fascinating  Beginners'  Reader  for  the  lA  Grade 
GIVES  THE  CHILD  REAL  LITERATURE  TO  READ  FROM   THE  VERY   FIRST  LESSON 

THE  LEADING  METHOD  SERIES  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK 


Buker-Felter  Arithmetics 

For  accuracy  in  graduation  these  books  are  unsurpassed. 
The  work  of  each  half  year  is  absolutely  definite,  consistent, 
progressive.  Teachers  are  unanimous  in  praising  their  teach- 
able qualities. 

Wherever  they  are  planted  they  grow.  School  after  school 
has  introduced  them  a  grade  at  a  time  until  finally  the  entire 
school  is  supplied. 

A  trial  will  convince  you  they  are  the  best  arithmetics  on 
the  list. 


Progressive  Composition  Lessons 

The  models  and  work  of  each  grade  are  so  closely  allied 
with  those  of  the  next  that  the  transition  from  one  grade  to 
another  is  scarcely  perceptible  and  not  at  all  difficult.  Each 
grade  shows  progress  over  the  last,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
child  reaches  the  last  grade,  he  is  master  of  a  large  and 
varied  vocabulary  and  expresses  himself  fluently,  both  in  oral 
and  written  speech. 


ALL  THE  ABOVE  "BOOKS  ARE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIST 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY  126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Row,  Peterson  &  Company's  New  York  City  List 


LUt  N 
e39S 
6399 
C400 
1401 
6402 
9933 

9945 

9866 
9887 
6633 
6638 


o. 

Free  &  Treadwell's 
Free  &  Treadwell'a 
Free  &  Treadwell's 
Free  &  Treadwell'a 
Free  &  Treadwell's 
Free  &  Treadwell's 

<Groap  B.) 
Free  &  Treadwell's 

(Group  B.) 
BriffffS*  (Columbia) 
Shryock's  "Reading. 
Free  &  Treadwell's 
Free  &.  Treadwell's 


READERS. 

"Reading-Literature"  Primer,  tA. 
"Readine-Literature"  First  Reader,    IB. 
"Readine-Litcrature"  Second  Reader,   2A,  2B. 
"Readine-Literature"  Third  Reader,  3A,  3B. 
"Readine-Literature"  Fourth  Reader,  4A,  4B. 
"Readine-Literature"     Fifth     Reader,     5A,     JB. 

"Readine-LiUratore"     Sixth     Reader,     6A,     6B. 

"Readine-Literature"  Seventh  Reader,  7A,  7B. 
Literature"  Eiehth  Reader,  8A,  SB. 
"Perception  Cards"  for   Primer. 
"Word  Cards"  for   Primer. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

7086    Thomaen's  "East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon,"  3rd,  4th  year. 

(Group  B. ) 
11765    Olmstead  and  Grant's  "Ned  and  Nan  in  Holland,"  2nd  Year.   (Group 

B.) 
11784    History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  1,  "Tales  from  Far  and  Near," 

5th  year.     (Group  B.) 

11790  History  Stories  of  Other   Lands,   Book  2,   Tales  of   Lone  Aeo,"  6th 

year,     (Group  B.) 

11791  History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  3,  "The  Beeinnines,"  6th  year. 

(Group  B. ) 

11801  .History   Stories   of   Other   Lands,    Book   4,    "Lord   and   Vassal,"   7th 

year.     (Group  B, > 

11802  History  Stories  of   Other   Lands,   Book   5,    "The  New   Liberty,"  7th 

year.     (Group  B.) 


11801    History  Stories  of  Other  Lands,  Book  6,    "The  Modem  World,"  8th 
year.     (Group   B.) 

9920    Thomsen's  "The  Birch  and  the  Star  and  Other  Stories."    (Group  C.) 

ENGLISH. 

9819    Robbins  &  Row's  "Studies  in  Enelish,"  Book  1,  5th  year. 
11665    Robbins  &  Row's  "Studies  in  English,"  Book  2,    6A-8B. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

9230    Irwin,    Rivett    &   Tatlock's    "Elementary    and    Applied    Chemistry," 
with  Manual. 

9229    Irwin,   Rivett  &  Tatlock's  Laboratory  Manual. 

8529    Forster  &  Weieley's  "Foods  and  Sanitation"  (Reference). 

FOR  TEACHERS- USE. 

11834    Nolan's   "One  Hundred   Lessons  in  Aericulture." 
9801    Brown  and  ColTman's  "How  to  Teach  Arithmetic." 
8930    Osborne's  "Food  and  Clothine." 

LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

2694  Briees  and  Coftman's  "Readine  in  the  Public  Schools." 

2719  Charter's   "Methods  of  Teachine." 

2851  Harvey's  "Principles  of  Teachine." 

3036  Salisbury's  "School  Manaeement." 

3037  Salisbury's  "Theory  of  Teachine  and  Elementary  Psycholoey." 
3046  Schroeder's  "Psycholoey  of  Conduct." 

11615    Clark's   "Interpretation  of  the   Printed   Paee." 
1162S    Salisbury  &  Beckwith's  "Index  to  Short  Stories." 


ROW,  PETERSON  &  CO.,  112  E.  19th  Street 


FRED  T.  MOORE,  Eastern  Manager 
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WAR       READINGS" 

LIST  No.  mare  for  thk  highkr  guadks  prick  st  cents 

Prepared  Under  the  Direction  of  the 

National  Board  for  Historical  Service 

With  Reproductions  of  War  Posters 
This  is  the  one  .jook  on  the  War  for  use  in  schools  in  which  the  story  is  told  in  the  actual  words  of  those  who  took 
part  in  it 

Every  selection  in  the  book  will  interest  pupils.    It  is  the  largest  collection  of  copyrighted  war  literature  published. 

OREENK'S       "AMERICA       FIRST" 

LIST    NO.    12311  GRADKS    eA.-6B  PRICE    38    <  KNT8 

Three  stirring  patriotic  stories  by  one  of  our  leading  novelists,  "CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS"  "UNDER  THE  FLAG," 
and  "AMERICA  FIRST." 

GREENE'S      "my      COUNTRY'S      VOICE" 

LIST    NO.    1S3T1  GRA.DK9    5A-6B  PRICB    38    CENT 

The  author,  with  rare  discernment,  has  selected  the  utterances,  both  poetry  and  prose,  of  our  great  leaders,  in  which  the 
purposes  and  spirit  of  America  have  been  pre-eminently  expressed.  These  are  accompanied  by  simple  and  sympathetic  explanations. 

WALDO'S      "safety      FIRST      FOR      LITTLE      FOLKS" 

LIST    No.    ISSIT  GRADES    3A-4B  PRICK    38    CENTS 

This  book  overcomes  tre  difficulty  of  making  real  to  the  pupils  the  part  they  should  take  in  civic  life.  Heretofore  all 
attempts  to  teach  children  the  rules  of  safety,  thoughtfulness,  and  carefulness  have  been  abstract  and  uninteresting  to  the 
pupils.  "SAFETY  FIRST  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS"  covers  thoroughly  the  work  in  civics  required  in  the  Syllabus  for  Grades 
3A  to  4B  and  contains  excellent  first  lessons  in  citizenship. 

CHAR  LES        SCRIBNER'S        SONS 

EDUCATIONAL      DEPARTMENT 

H9r-599       FIFTH       AVENUE  NEW       YORK       CITY 


PEERLESS 

UNIT  SYSTEM  OF 

VENTILATING 
and  HEATING 
For  SCHOOLS 


The  Child — the  future  citizen — is  the  greatest  asset  of  America. 
To  build  a  nation,  mentally  and  physically  strong,  requires  that  the  training 
of  children  be  done  w^ith  healthful  surroundings. 

In  this  connection  the  most  vital  part  of  a  school  building  is  its  heating  and 
ventilating  plant.  If  that  is  inefficient,  if  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  fresh 
air,  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  in  cold  weather,  is  not  supplied  to 
each  pupil,  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge  is  diminished  and  the  full  bene- 
fits of  instruction  are  not  obtained. 

The  Peerless  Unit  System  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  is  the  up-to-date  meth- 
od. It  provides  for  each  room  the  required  amount  of  pure  fresh  air,  inde- 
pendently of  the  requirement  of  every  other  room. 

It  does  what  you  pay  for  it  to  do,  and  the  Peerless  Unit  Ventilation  Co.,  Inc., 
stands  squarely  behind  such  installation  with  a  cast  iron  guarantee,  to  insure 
that  it  does. 

PEERLESS  UNIT 

VENTILATION  CO.,  Inc. 

521-523  West  23i  Street 

New  York  Ckj 


Ceaci)ers!  Jlonosrapijsi 
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GROUP  WORK 


GOOD  FOOD  HABITS. 

The  teacher  choses  for  this  play  a  big,  strong,  healthy- 
looking  child  and  a  small,  frail  anemic-looking  child.  She 
draws  a  large  clock  on  the  board,  as, 

(Healthy  child  and  sick  child  are  playing  marbles  when 
the  former  stops  suddenly.) 

Healthy  Boy:  "Listen  to  the  factory  whistle.  It  is  12 
o'clock.  Mother  has  my  dinner  ready.  I  must  hurry 
home." 

Sick  Boy :  "Oh !  let's  finish  this  game  first.  Your  dinner 
can  wait." 

Healthy  Boy:  "No,  if  I  do  not  go  now  I  will  miss  my 
dinner." 

Sick  Boy:  "Why?" 

Healthy  Boy:  "Mother  only  allows  me  to  eat  at  regu- 
lar hours." 

Sick  Boy:  "What  are  your  regular  hours  for  meals?" 
Healthy   Boy:  "I   eat   three  times   a  day;   breakfast   at 
about  8  o'clock,  dinner  at  12,  and  supper  at  5.30  P.  M." 
(He  points  to  the  hands  of  the  clock  as  he  says  this). 
Sick  Boy:  "Don't  you  ever  eat  between  meals?     I  have 
my  dinner  whenever  I  feel  hungry  and  I  eat  lots  of  candy 
and  cake  between." 

Healthy  Boy:  "What  do  you  eat  for  dinner?" 
Sick  Boy:  "Oh,  I  have  a  big  plateful  of  meat,  some  cof- 
fee and  pie." 

Healthy  Boy:  "What?  I  can  see  now  why  you  are  so 
small  and  so  thin  and  why  you  are  sick  so  often.  I  have 
some  grape  fruit,  rice  soup,  a  glass  or  two  of  milk  and  an 
apple.  I  also  drink  several  glasses  of  water.  That  is  why 
I  must  go  home  now,  chew  my  food  well,  and  remain 
healthy.    Good-bye." 

Sick  Boy :  "He  is  right.  I  am  going  to  eat  my  breakfast 
at  8  o'clock,  my  dinner  at  12,  and  my  supper  at  5.30.  I 
will  drink  water  between  meals  instead  of  eating  candy, 
and  four  glasses  of  milk  during  the  day.  Then  I  will  be 
as  big  and  strong  as  our  great  General  Pershing." 

THE  CAT,  THE  WEASEL  AND  THE  RABBIT 

Properties :  The  waste-paper  basket  to  represent  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  a  card  with  the  name  of  the  character  each 
child  represents. 

(A  young  rabbit  is  sitting  in  the  basket.) 

Rabbit:  "Oh  dear,  I  must  go  to  market  to  buy  some 
cabbage !" 

(A  weasel  comes  by  and  sees  the  little  house). 

Weasel :  "What  a  good  place  this  is  for  me  to  live !" 

(He  creeps  in  and  makes  himself  at  home.  The  rabbit 
comes  back  carrying  wrapped  bundle). 


Rabbit:  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Weasel,  you  are  sitting 
in  my  house." 

Weasel :  "What  makes  it  yours?  You  have  done  nothing 
except  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Do  you  think  the  earth 
belongs  to  you  ?" 

Rabbit:  "I  made  this  house  and  it  is  mine.  Please  get 
out." 

Weasel:  "It  is  not  yours.    Ah,  here  comes  the  cat.    He 
shall  say  whose  it  is." 
Rabbit :  "Very  well,  I  am  willing," 
(The  cat  comes  closer). 

Rabbit  and  Weasel:  "This  house  is  mine.  I  found  it 
and  took  it.  I  made  it.  This  house  is  mine.  This  house 
belongs  to  me." 

Cat :  "Come  nearer,  my  children.  I  cannot  hear  very  well 
and  I  should  like  to  judge  fairly. 

(The  rabbit  and  weasel  come  close  to  the  cat. 
The  cat  catches  the  rabbit  with  one  paw  and  the  weasel 
with  the  other. 
Snap !    Both  are  gone.      He  goes  into  the  house. 
Cat:  "What  a  fine  house  I  can  live  in  now!" 

LITTLE  RED  RIDINGHOOD. 
Characters:  Little  Red  Ridinghood,  her  mother,  her 
grandmother,  Mr.  Wolf,  some  men  working  in  the  woods. 
Properties:  A  basket  (made  of  heavy  drawing  paper) 
a  red  hood  made  of  crepe  paper,  a  neatly  tied  package  to 
represent  the  cake  and  butter,  and  an  empty  seat  as  grand- 
mother's bed. 

L.  R.  R.'s  Mother:  "Your  grandmother  is  sick.   Little 
Red  Ridinghood.    Please  take  this  cake  and  butter  to  her." 
L.  R.  R. :  "Yes,  Mother  dear,  I'll  go  now." 
(L.  R.  R.  leaves  her  house  and  walks  thru  the  w^od. 
She  meets  Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  Wolf:  "Good-morning,  L.  R.  R.  Where  are  you 
going  this  bright  morning?" 

L.  R.  R. :  "I  am  going  to  see  my  grandmother  who  is 
sick.  I  am  taking  her  a  cake  and  butter." 
Mr.  Wolf:  "Does  she  live  far  away?" 
L.  R.  R. :  "She  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood,  in 
the  first  house  you  come  to." 

Mr.  Wolf:  "I  am  going  to  see  her,  too.  I  shall  go  this 
way  and  you  go  that  way.  We  shall  see  who  will  get 
there  first." 

(The  Wolf  points  to  the  longest  way  for  L.  R.  R.  and 
he  takes  the  shortest). 

L.  R.  R. :  "What  pretty  flowers !  I  shall  pick  some  for 
grandmother." 

(She   stops   to   pick   some   flowers.     Mr.   Wolf   reaches 
grandmother's  house.) 
He  knocks  at  the  door. 
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Grandmother:  "Who  is  there?" 

Mr.  Wolf:  "It  is  I,  Little  Red  Ridinghood.    I  have  some 

cake  and  butter  for  you." 

(The  Wolf  tries  to  speak  like  the  little  girl.) 
C.radmother:  "Pull  the  door-string  and  come  in." 
(The  Wolf  pulls  the  string,  jumps  in  and  eats  the  grand- 
mother.    He  gets  into  bed). 

Mr.  Wolf:  "Now  I'll  make  believe  I'm  the  grandmother 

and  eat  up  L.  R.  R.  when  she  comes. 
(She  knocks  at  the  door). 
Mr.  Wolf:  "Who  is  there?" 
L.  R.  R. :  (very  softly)   Poor  grandmother  must  have  a 

very  bad  cold.    She  is  very  hoarse." 

L.  R.  R.:   (out  loud)   "It  is  Little  Red  Ridinghood.     I 

have  a  cake  and  some  butter  for  you." 

Mr.  Wolf:  "Pull  the  door-string  and  come  in." 

(L.  R.  R.  pulls  the  string.    She  goes  to  the  bed  to  talk 

with  her  grandmother). 

L.   R.   R.:   "Why,  grandmother,  what   great   arms   you 

have!" 

Mr.  W.:  "The  better  to  hug  you,  my  dear." 

L.  R.  R.:  "Grandmother,  what  great  ears  you  have!" 

Mr.  W. :  "The  better  to  hear  you,  my  dear." 

L.  R.  R. :  "Grandmother,  what  great  eyes  you  have !" 

Mr.  W.:  "The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear." 

L.  R.  R. :  "Grandmother,  what  great  teeth  you  have !" 

Mr.  W. :  "The  better  to  eat  you,  my  dear." 

(Mr.  W.  jumps  up.     L.  R.  R.  screams,  and  Mr.  W.  eats 

her.     Just  then  the  men  who  were  working  in  the  wood 

heard  the  scream.) 

Men :  "Let  us  see  what  happened." 

(They  run  to  the  house  and  kill  the  wolf.     L.  R.  R.  and 

her  grandmother  jump  out.) 

L.  R.  R. :  "How  dark  it  was  inside  of  that  wicked  wolf!" 

THE  UNHAPPY  BOY. 
Ofice  there  was  a  king,  who  had  a  little  boy  whom  he 
loved  very  much.  He  gave  the  boy  beautiful  rooms,  clothes 
and  lots  of  servants.  He  gave  him  a  horse  and  every- 
thing a  boy  likes.  But  for  all  that,  he  was  not  happy. 
He  wore  a  frown  all  the  time  and  was  always  wishing 
for  something  he  didn't  have.  A  good  fairy  came  one 
day   and   said   to   the   king,   "I    can    make   your   little   boy 

happy." 

So  she  took  the  boy  into  a  room  and  wrote  something 
on  a  paper.  She  lighted  a  candle  and  gave  it  to  the  boy. 
Then  she  told  him  to  hold  it  near  the  paper  and  see  what 
he   could   read. 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  told,  and  read, 

"Be  kind  to  some  one  every  day."  He  made  use  of  the 
secret  and  became  the  happiest  boy  in  the  country. 

Questions:  Did  the  king  love  his  little  boy?  What  did 
he  give  him?  Was  the  little  boy  happy?  Why  not?  Who 
came  to  the  king?  What  did  the  fairy  say?  What  did 
the  fairy  do  with  the  little  boy?  What  did  she  tell  him  to 
do  with  the  paper?  What  was  written  on  it?  Did  the 
boy  become  happy? 


THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER. 

Some  hay  was  in  a  manger.  A  growling  dog  lay  on  the 
hay.  A  hungry  ox  came  along.  The  dog  snapped  and 
growled  at  the  ox  and  would  not  let  him  touch  the  hay. 
So  the  poor  ox  went  away  hungry. 

Questions:  What  was  in  the  manger?  Who  lay  on  the 
hay?  Who  came  along?  What  did  the  dog  do?  Where 
did  the  ox  go? 

THE  LADYBUG  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 

Long  ago,  in  a  rose  garden,  there  lived  a  ladybug  with 
her  six  small  children.  It  was  pleasant  there  but  the  nights 
were  getting  long  and  the  days  were  growing  cold,  so  the 
ladybug  hid  her  children  under  a  rose  leaf  and  told  them 
not  to  stir  until  she  came  back.  Then  she  flew  away  to 
find  them  a  winter  home.  At  the  edge  of  the  wood  she 
met  a  butterfly. 

"I  hope  your  babies  are  safe,"  he  said,  "for  when  I  flew 
over  the  garden  just  now.  John  was  getting  ready  to  burn 
the  leaves." 

"John  is  so  slow,"  said  the  ladybug,  "that  I  shall  be  over 
the  hill  and  back  again  before  he  has  raked  them  up." 
So  on  she  went.  But  when  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
a  buntble  bee  came  buzzing  by.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her, 
he  cried : 

"Ladybug,  ladybug, 

Fly  away  home, 

Your  house  is  on  fire, 

And  your  children  will  burn." 

Oh,  how  fast  she  flew !  Yes,  there  was  the  fire  right  in 
front  of  the  rosebush. 

"Oh  my  dear  babies !"  she  cried.  "Come  quick  to  the 
old  willow  tree !" 

Brave  little  ladybug!  Not  one  held  back.  They  shut 
their  eyes,  and  flew  through  the  blinding  smoke  to  the  old 
willow  tree. 

When  the  ladybug  turned  to  count  her  babies,  not  one 
was  missing.  But  alas!  the  cruel  heat  had  burned  little 
black  spots  on  their  pretty  red  wings,  and  there  they  re- 
main to  this  day. 

Questions:  Where  did  the  ladybug  live?  How  many 
children  did  she  have?  What  kind  of  weather  was  it? 
What  did  she  do  one  day?  What  did  she  tell  the  children? 
What  did  she  go  out  to  find?    Whom  did  she  meet? 

What  did  the  butterfly  say?  What  did  the  ladybug  say? 
Whom  did  she  meet  next?  What  did  the  bee  tell  her? 
What  did  she  do  then? 

What  had  John  done?  What  did  she  tell  her  babies? 
What  did  they  do?  When  she  turned  to  count  them  what 
did  she  find?  What  had  the  cruel  heat  done?  What  colors 
do  you  see  on  a  ladybug? 

DRAMATIZATION     OF     PHONIC     WORK— FIRST 
YEAR— VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

Select  your  12  best  boys  or  girls  to  each  represent  one  of 
the  12  primary  vowel  sounds.     Prepare  oak  tag  charts  for 
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pupils  to  hold ;   on   one   side   have   each   of   the   following 
sounds,  and  beneath  it  the  key  word  of  pronunciation: 
oo 
1 — pool. 

oo 
2— foot, 
oh 
3 — blow. 

aw 
4 — saw. 

a 
5— fat. 

ah 
6 — father. 

er 
7— her. 

uh 
8— up. 
ay 
9— fate, 
eh 
10— then. 

i 
11— fit. 
ee 
12— feet. 

Each  child  as  his  sound  is  called  steps  to  front  of  room  and 
holding  up  his  card  says  the  vowel  and  the  key  word.  An- 
other row  is  called  upon  and  each  boy  names  a  vowel  and  cor- 
responding key  word ;  if  he  does  this  correctly  he  gets  the 
card  and  the  first  division  takes  its  seat.  This  is  repeated 
till  every  member  of  class  has  had  a  chance. 

The  actual  play  begins  after  sufficient  drill  has  been  given. 
iThe  teacher  writes  on  the  black  board  little  stories  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  saw  the  foot. 

The  pupil   with  the  correct  corresponding  chart  goes  to 
board  and  holds  his  card  over  the  word. 
Ask  class  if  he  is  right. 

Then  teacher  places  on  B  B  these  stories  (sentences). 
It  is  the  pool. 
Her  father  is  fat. 
Then  I  saw  the  beet. 
Give  a  bit  to  him. 
Blow  up  a  bubble. 
Play  fair. 

Place  these  sentences  along  blackboard  near  bottom  so  that 
pupils  can  place  cards  directly  under  the  same  word. 

Later  on  in  the  term  the  mixed  vowel  sounds,  such  as  ew 
in  few,  ai  in  high,  ow  in  now,  oy  in  boy,  may  be  arranged  in 
the  same  way. 

As  the  pupils  advance  in  ready  recognition  and  a  clear 
pure  tone  quality  is  secured  free  from  nasality  or  throatiness 
or  from  other  defects  caused  by  tongue,  jaw  or  lip  obstruc- 
tions, the  cards  may  be  exchanged  for  others  containing  the 
vowels  arranged  in  related  pairs  as  ah-ay  and  other  combina- 
tions. Longer  and  therefore  somewhat  more  difficult  w'ords 
should  be  placed  on  the  charts  as, 
ee=heat 


key 
people,  etc. 

The  consonants  should  be  placed  on  oak  tag  charts  in  pairs, 
grouped  according  to  surds  (whispered)  and  sonants 
(voiced). 

p  b  (use  red  crayon  shade  (dark)  for  b  tint  (light)  for  p 

f  V  (blue)  dark  blue  for  v  (violet)  light  blue  for  f 

Wh  w  (white  (tint)  wh     (shade)  w 

t  d  drab  for  d;  light  drab  for  t 

th  the  (use  words  thin  then 

ch  j    (use  boy's  names  Charles  Jim) 

k  g  (dark  green  for  g  (gag)  ;  light  green  for  k  (kick) 

m  use  key  word  (mum) 

n  use  key  word  (noon) 

ng  use  key  word  (rang)   (sing) 

q  (kw)  quick 

X  (ks)  extra 

11   (key  word — him) 

y  (yellow) 

s  (s=see) 

z  (z=:zeal) 

r  (r=war) 

1  (l=lull) 

THE  MILKMAID. 

A  milkmaid  was  walking  to  market  with  a  pail  of  milk 
upon  her  head. 

"I  will  sell  the  milk"  she  thought,  "and  with  the  money  I 
can  buy  two  dozen  eggs.  From  these  eggs  I  am  sure  to  get 
fifteen  chickens.  By  Christmas  these  will  bring  at  least  ten 
dollars.  That  will  buy  a  new  dress.  Green  will  look  the 
best.  Then  when  I  go  to  a  party  everyone  will  look  at  it.  I 
will  walk  very  proudly,  and  when  anyone  speaks  to  me  I 
will  toss  my  head  like  this — and  she  gave  her  head  a  toss. 

Over  went  the  milk  pail  which  she  had  entirely  forgotten 
and  the  milk  was  spilled  on  the  ground.  This  shows  that  it 
is  not  safe  to  count  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

Questions :— Where  was  the  milkmaid  going?  What  did 
she  have  on  her  head?  What  was  she  going  to  do  with  the 
milk?  What  did  she  intend  to  buy  with  it?  How  many 
chickens  did  she  think  she  could  get  from  the  eggs?  How 
much  did  she  think  she  could  get  for  the  chickens?  What 
was  she  going  to  buy  with  the  money  ?  What  color  ?  Where 
was  she  going  to  wear  the  dress?  How  would  she  walk?  If 
anyone  spoke  to  her  what  would  she  do?  Wfliat  happened 
to  the  pail  of  milk?  What  does  this  teach  us? 
THE  BOY  AND  THE  WOLF. 

A  boy,  who  kept  a  flock  of  sheep  not  far  from  a  village 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  crying  out,  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  Then 
his  neighbors  would  leave  their  work,  and  run  to  help  him, 
only  to  find  out  that  no  wolf  had  been  there.  They  were  de- 
ceived  in  this   way  several  times. 

At  last,  the  wolf  really  came.  The  boy  cried  out,  "Wolf! 
Wolf!"  The  neighbors  thought  that  he  was  fooling  and  paid 
no  attention  to  his  cries.     So  the  wolf  ate  the  sheep. 

Questions— What  was  the  boy  doing?     How  did  he  amuse 
himself?     What  did  his  neighbors  find   when   they  came  to 
help  him?     What  happened  when  a  wolf  really  came? 
THE  MOUSE'S  ESCAPE. 

A  little  gray  mouse  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  kitchen  closet. 
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One  day  she  smelled  some  cheese.  "How  good  it  smeUs," 
said  she.  She  peeped  out  to  see  whether  Tom,  the  cat,  was  in 
the  kitchen.  Out  she  stole,  sniffed  about  and  stole  the 
cheese.  Just  as  she  began  to  nibble  it,  along  came  Tom. 
The  little  mouse  ran  back  into  her  safe  hole. 

Questions:  Where  did  the  little  gray  mouse  live?  What 
did  she  smell  one  day?  What  did  she  say?  Who  was  she 
looking  for?  How  did  she  get  the  cheese ?  Who  came  along? 
Where  did  the  mouse  run  to  ? 

THE  HAPPY  SHEPHERD  BOY. 

The  king  was  hunting  in  the  fields.  Hans  was  minding 
sheep  nearby,  singing  with  all  his  might. 

"Well!  Well!  What  makes  you  so  happy,  my  little  lad?" 
said  the  king  to  Hans. 

"Why  should  I  not  be  happy?"  said  Hans.  "Our  king  is 
not  richer  than  I." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  king.    "Show  me  your  riches." 

"The  sun  shines  upon  me  as  well  as  upon  the  king,"  said 
Hans.  "The  flowers  bloom  for  me  as  well  as  for  him.  I 
would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  my  hands.  My  eyes 
are  worth  more  than  all  his  gems.  I  have  food  and  clothing. 
Am  I  not  then  as  rich  as  the  king?" 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  king,  "and  you  are  happier,  my 
lad,  because  you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  have." 

Questions:  Who  was  hunting  in  the  fields?  Who  was 
minding  the  sheep?  What  else  was  he  doing?  What  did 
the  king  say  to  him?  What  did  Hans  reply?  What  did  the 
king  say  then?  What  did  Hans  say  the  sun  does?  What  did 
he  say  about  the  flowers?  His  hands?  His  eyes?  His  food 
and  clothing?  Why  did  the  king  say  Hans  was  the  happier 
of  the  two? 

THE  FOUR  OXEN. 

Four  oxen  fed  together  in  the  same  field.  A  lion  w'ho  lived 
near  tried  every  day  to  kill  one  of  the  oxen.  But  whenever 
the  oxen  saw  him  coming  they  stood  close  together  and 
showed  him  their  horns.  This  always  frightened  the  lion 
away.  One  sad  day  the  oxen  quarrelled  and  fed  apart.  This 
gave  the  lion  the  chance  he  wanted.  He  rushed  into  the  field 
and  dragged  them  off  to  his  den  one  by  one. 

Questions:  Where  did  the  four  oxen  feed?  Who  lived 
near  by?  What  did  the  lion  try  to  do?  When  he  came  what 
did  the  four  oxen  do?  What  happened  one  day?  What  did 
the  lion  do  then?    Why  should  we  not  quarrel? 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

One  day  Abraham  Lincoln  was  riding  with  a  friend.  They 
came  to  two  little  birds  lying  on  the  road.  The  wind  had 
blown  them  from  their  nest.  One  man  rode  on.  Abraham 
Lincoln  got  off  his  horse  and  put  the  little  birds  back  into 
their  nest.    Then  with  a  happy  heart  he  rode  after  his  friend. 

Questions:  Who  was  Abraham  Lincoln  riding  with? 
What  did  they  see  lying  on  the  road?  How  did  they  get 
there?  Who  stopped  to  pick  them  up?  Where  did  he  put 
them?  What  kind  of  heart  did  he  have?  How  should  we 
always  treat  animals? 

THE  BEAR  THAT  HUGGED   THE  TEA  KETTLE. 

A  bear  once  came  out  of  the  woods  late  in  autumn,  to 
have  one  more  walk  before  he  should  go  to  sleep  for  the 


winter.  A  little  farm  house  stood  near  the  woods,  and  the 
boiling  tea-kettle  had  been  set  out  of  doors  on  a  little  table 
by  the  woodshed.  The  bear  saw  the  steam  puffing  from  the 
spout  of  the  kettle.  Perhaps  he  had  never  seen  such  a  sight 
before,  for  he  hurried  up  to  the  table  and  standing  on  his 
hind  legs  put  his  nose  into  the  hot  steam  to  smell  it.  Of 
course  his  nose  was  burned.  He  was  angry  with  the  tea- 
kettle. Jumping  on  the  table  he  seized  it  with  his  hairy  paws. 
He  dropped  it  very  quickly  and  spilled  some  of  the  water  on 
his  paws. 

The  little  children  who  were  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
him  were  very  glad  to  see  him  run  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Their  mamma  said  Mr.  Bear  would  not  be  likely  to  visit 
their  home  again. 

Questions:  Who  came  out  of  the  woods?  What  time  of 
year  was  it?  Why  did  he  come?  Where  was  the  little  farm 
house?  What  was  outside  on  the  table?  What  did  the  bear 
see?  What  did  he  do?  What  happened  to  his  nose?  Was 
the  bear  angry?  What  did  he  do  with  the  kettle?  What 
happened  to  it?  Why  did  he  run  away  so  fast?  What  did 
their  mamma  tell  the  children? 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  CROW. 

A  crow  stole  a  piece  of  cheese  and  flew  with  it  to  a  tall 
tree.  A  fo.x,  seeing  her  and  wishing  to  get  the  cheese  for 
himself,,  tried  to  obtain  it  by  flattery. 

"What  a  beautiful  bird  you  are!  What  glossy  feathers 
you  have!"  he  exclaimed.  "If  your  voice  were  only  equal 
to  your  beauty,  you  would  surely  be  called  Queen  of 
Birds !" 

The  crow,  highly  pleased,  opened  her  mouth  to  caw, 
when  down  dropped  the  cheese.  The  fox  quickly  picked 
it  up  and  ran  off. 

Questions:  What  did  the  crow  steal?  Where  did  he  go 
with  it?  Who  came  along?  How  was  the  fox  going  to 
get  the  cheese?  What  did  he  say  to  the  crow?  Did  the 
crow  caw?  What  happened  to  the  cheese?  Who  ran 
away  with  it? 

THE  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

A  dog,  with  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth,  was  crossing 
a  narrow  bridge  over  a  stream.  Happening  to  look  down 
into  the  water,  he  saw  his  own  shadow,  and  thought  it 
was  another  dog,  with  a  piece  of  meat  much  larger  than 
his  own.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  attack  the  dog  in  the 
water,  and  so  dropped  what  he  had.  He  thus  lost  his  own 
piece  of  meat,  which  dropped  into  the  water,  and  the  one 
he  wanted,  which  was  a  shadow. 

Questions:  What  did  the  dog  have  in  his  mouth?  Where 
was  he  going?  What  happened  when  he  looked  down  into 
the  water?  What  did  he  do?  What  happened  to  his  piece 
of  meat?    What  was  it  he  saw  in  the  water? 

THE  CROW  AND  THE  PITCHER. 

A  crow  saw  a  pitcher  with  some  water  in  it.  He  wanted 
to  take  a  drink.  The  water  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pitcher.  The  crow  threw  some  pebbles  into  the  pitcher. 
This  brought  the  water  to  the  top.  Then  the  crow  took  a 
drink. 

Questions:  What  did  the  crow  see?    What  was  in  the 
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pitcher?  What  did  the  crow  want?  Where  was  the  water? 
What  did  the  crow  throw  into  the  pitcher?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  water?  What  did  the  crow  take?  Who  can 
tell  me  the  whole  story? 

THE  LION  AND   THE   MOUSE. 

One  day,  as  a  lion  lay  sleeping,  a  mouse  ran  across  his 
nose  and  woke  him  up.  The  lion  laid  his  paw  on  the 
mouse,  and  was  about  to  crush  him.  But  the  mouse  begged 
so  hard  for  his  life  that  the  lion  let  him  go.  Not  long 
after,  the  lion  was  caught  in  a  net  laid  by  some  hunters. 
He  roared  and  struggled,  but  his  struggles  only  fastened 
him  more  firmly  in  the  net.  Just  then  up  came  the  little 
mouse.  He  went  to  work  gnawing  the  ropes,  and  in  a 
short  time  set  the  lion  free. 

Questions :  What  took  place  one  day,  when  a  lion  was 
sleeping?  What  did  the  lion  do  when  he  saw  the  mouse? 
Why  did  he  let  the  mouse  go?  What  happened  to  the 
lion  afterward?  How  did  the  mouse  repay  the  kindness 
of  the  lion? 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  GRAPES. 

One  day  a  fox  spied  a  bunch  of  grapes  high  on  a  vine. 

"What  a  fine  bunch  of  grapes!"  he  cried.  "Just  the 
thing  to  quench  my  thirst!    I  will  get  it." 

He  made  a  spring  and  a  jump  after  the  prize,  but  could 
not  reach  it. 

Then  he  walked  away,  saying,  "I  don't  want  those  grapes. 
They  are  sour." 

Questions:  What  did  the  fox  see?  What  did  he  say? 
What  did  he  do?  Could  he  get  them?  Where  did  he  go? 
What  did  he  say  then? 

THE  PROUD  CROW. 

A  crow  found  some  peacock  feathers.  He  stuck  them 
among  his  own  feathers.  Then  he  went  to  see  the  pea- 
cocks. They  flew  at  him  and  pecked  him.  He  was  glad 
to  fly  away. 

Questions:  What  did  the  crow  find?  What  did  he  do 
with  them?  Where  did  he  go?  What  did  the  peacocks 
do  to  him?    What  did  he  do  then? 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  KID. 

Kid — Oh!  I  am  lost  in  this  dark  wood.  How  shall  I  find 
my  way  out  ?     I  am  so  frightened. 

Wolf — What  do  I  hear?  Well,  well,  this  will  make  such  a 
good  dinner. 

Kid — Please,  Mr.  Wolf,  show  me  the  way  home.     I  am  lost. 

Wolf — I  am  hungry,  aijd  I  guess  I  shall  eat  you  instead  of 
showing  you  the  way  home. 

Kid— Please,  Mr.  Wolf,  let  me  go. 

Wolf — Let  you  go?     Oh,  no!     I'll  eat  you. 

Kid — Oh,  Mr  Wolf,  I  heard  you  can  make  fine  music.  Sing 
for  me,  that  I  may  have  one  dance  before  I  die. 

Wolf — All  right.  I  shall  sing  one  song  and  then  I  shall 
eat  you. 

Kid — That  is  fine.  Please  sing  louder  and  faster.  You 
can  do  better  than  that. 

Wolf — Well,  listen.  I  can  sing  louder  and  faster  than 
anyone  in  the  woods. 

Kid — Louder  and  faster. 


Wolf — I  am  singing  as  loud  as  I  possibly  can. 

First  Dog — Do  you  hear  someone  singing? 

Second  Dog — Yes,  I  do. 

Third  Dog — I  think  it  is  in  this  wood. 

First  Dog — Hush !     Let  us  listen. 

Second  Dog — Sounds  like  a  wolf. 

Third  Dog — Ready  !     Let's  run. 

All  the  Dogs — There  is  a  wolf. 

Wolf — I  shall  have  to  run  for  my  life. 

Kid — Now,  I  can  trot  safely  home  to  my  mother. 

Wolf — Dear,  oh,  dear!  I  shall  have  to  go  without  any 
dinner.  It  is  all  my  fault.  The  next  time  I  must  kill  kids 
and  not  sing  to  them. 

THE  ANT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Grasshopper — Good  morning,  friend  Ant. 

Ant — Good  morning,  neighbor  Grasshopper. 

Grasshopper — It  is  a  cold  morning. 

Ant — Yes,  it  is  a  very  cold  morning. 

Grasshopper — I  am  very  hungry.  I  wish  I  had  something 
to  eat. 

Ant — I  am  very  sorry.     Why  have  you  no  food  ? 

Grasshopper — I  had  no  time  to  get  any. 

Ant What  did  you  do  all  summer  ? 

Grasshopper — I  sang  all  summer  and  had  a  good  time. 

Ant — Then  you  must  dance  all  winter.  Those  who  will  not 
work  should  not  eat. 

THE  HONEST  WOODMAN. 

Woodman — Oh,  I  have  lost  ray  axe!  What  shall  I  do? 
With  it  I  could  barely  earn  my  living;  without  it  we  shall 
starve. 

Fairy — What  is  the  trouble,  my  good  friend  ? 

Woodman — I  have  lost  my  axe;  I  value  it  as  a  brother. 
Where  can  I  get  another? 

Fairy — Do  not  mourn,  my  good  friend.  I  will  try  to  help 
you.     Here  is  a  silver  axe.     Is  it  yours? 

Woodman — No,  it  is  not  my  axe,  and  yet  it  is  worth  much 
more  than  mine. 

Fairy — -Here,  I  found  a  gold  axe.     Is  this  yours. 

Woodman — No,  it  is  not  mine ;  that  axe  would  buy  mine  a 
thousand  times  over. 

Fairy — Oh,  I  found  another  one.     Is  this  your  are  ? 

Woodman — Ah !  that  is  my  axe!     That  is  my  axe ! 

Fairy — Yes,  this  is  the  honest  axe  with  which  you  earn  the 
bread  to  feed  your  hungry  children.  Because  you  would  not 
lie,  the  silver  axe  and  the  gold  one  shall  both  be  yours. 

Woodman — Thank  you,  dear  fairy;  my  wife  and  little  ones 
will  be  very  happy.     Now  I  shall  go  home. 

Neighbor — Good  morning,  Woodman. 

Woodman — Good  morning,  Neighbor. 

Neighbor — Where  did  you  get  those  fine  axes? 

Woodman — From  the  Water  Fairy. 

Neighbor — How  did  that  happen. 

Woodman — I  was  chopping  wood  near  the  river,  when  my 
axe  slipped  into  the  water.  The  Water  Fairy  brought  up 
first  a  silver  axe  and  next  a  gold  axe,  asking  if  they  were 
mine.  I  said  no.  At  last  she  brought  my  own  axe.  She 
gave  me  the  three  axes  because  I  told  the  truth. 

^Neighbor — I  think  I  will  go  to  the  river  and  try  my  luck. 
Oh,  I  have  lost  my  axe. 
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Fairy — I  found  this  gold  axe.     Is  it  yours? 
Neighbor — Yes,  that  is  my  axe. 

Fairy — No,  it  is  not  your  axe,  it  is  mine.     I  shall  take  it 
away  with  me.     Now,  go  and  get  your  own  yourself. 
Neighbor — Now  I  know.     I  must  always  tell  the  truth. 

THE  SMALLEST  LOAF. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  very  rich  man.  One  day  he  gave  a 
party  to  some  poor  children.  They  had  a  fine  time  play- 
ing games,  and  after  they  had  been  given  something  to 
eat  they  started  for  home. 

At  the  door  was  a  large  basket  filled  with  a  loaf  of  bread 
for  each  child.  Most  of  the  children  forgot  their  manners 
and  each  tried  to  get  the  biggest  loaf,  all  but  one  little 
girl.  She  waited  until  the  last  and  found  only  a  very  small 
loaf  remaining.  She  took  it,  and  before  going  home  thanked 
Mr.  Brown  for  his  kindness. 

When  she  reached  home,  the  first  thing  her  mother  did, 
was  to  cut  the  bread  in  half.  What  should  she  see  but  a 
bright  piece  of  money. 

She  wrapped  the  bread  up  again  and  sent  it  back  with 
the  money.  Mr.  Brown  said  there  had  been  no  mistake, 
for  he  had  told  the  baker  to  put  it  in  the  smallest  loaf, 
knowing  that  it  would  go  to  the  one  who  deserved  it.  He 
praised  the  little  girl,  and  also  her  mother,  for  the  honesty 
shown. 

Questions:  Who  was  Mr.  Brown?  What  did  he  do?  Do 
you  think  the  children  enjoyed  this?  What  did  they  do? 
What  was  at  the  door?  How  many  loaves  was  each  child 
supposed  to  take?  How  did  most  of  the  children  behave? 
Tell  me  how  one  little  girl  behaved?  Was  her  loaf  as  large 
as  the  others?  Was  she  thankful  to  Mr.  Brown?  What 
did  her  mother  do  when  she  reached  home?  What  did 
she  find  when  she  cut  the  bread  in  two?  What  did  her 
mother  do?  What  did  Mr.  Brown  say  to  the  little  girl? 
For  whom  did  he  put  the  money  in?  Do  you  think  the 
little  girl  deserved  it?  What  did  Mr.  Brown  think  of 
the  little  girl  and  her  mother? 

THE   GIRL  AND   THE   ROSE. 

One  day  a  girl  saw  a  rose  high  up  on  a  bush. 

"What  a  lovely  rose!"  she  cried.  "I  will  pick  it  for 
mother." 

She  tried  and  tried  to  get  the  rose,  but  she  could  not 
reach  it. 

At  last  she  walked  away  saying,  "I  don't  want  that  rose. 
It  has  too  many  thorns." 

Questions:  What  did  the  girl  see?  Where  was  it?  What 
did  she  say?    Could  she  reach  it?    What  did  she  say  then? 

BEST   PAY. 

A  boy  wanted  to  find  a  place  to  work.  He  went  to  a 
store  where  a  boy  was  needed.  There  were  a  good  many 
other  boys  there  before  him.  He  thought  he  had  little 
chance  to  get  the  place  and  was  surprised  to  get  it.  "Do 
you  wish  me  to  tell  you  why  I  hired  you?"  said  the  man. 


"You  came  in  quietly  and  took  off  your  hat.  You  gave 
your  chair  to  an  old  man.  You  waited  patiently  for  your 
chance  to  come.     I  saw  that  you  were  a  polite  boy." 

Questions:  What  did  the  little  boy  want?  Where  did 
he  go  to  find  work?  Was  he  the  first  boy  there?  Did  he 
expect  to  get  the  place?  Why  not?  What  did  the  man 
say  to  him?  Why  did  he  get  the  place?  What  kind  of  a 
boy  was  he?    Do  you  think  it  is  good  to  be  polite? 

THE  ANT  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

A  grasshopper  had  laid  nothing  away  for  winter.  When 
the  cold  days  came  she  had  nothing  to  eat. 

She  went  to  the  ant,  who  had  stored  up  a  great  deal,  and 
begged  for  food.  The  ant  asked  her  what  she  had  been 
doing  all  summer.  "Oh,  I  was  singing  and  dancing  and 
didn't  think  of  winter,"  said  the  grasshopper.  "Very  well, 
then,  I  have  no  food  for  you.  If  you  can  sing  and  dance 
all  summer,  you  ought  to  starve  when  the  winter  comes." 

Questions :  How  did  the  grasshopper  get  ready  for  win- 
ter? When  the  cold  days  came  what  had  she  to  eat?  Where 
did  she  go  to  ask  for  food?  How  did  the  ant  get  ready 
for  winter?  What  did  the  ant  ask  her?  What  did  the 
grasshopper  say?     What  did  the  ant  say  then? 

THE  HARE  AND  THE  TORTOISE. 

A  hare  once  made  fun  of  a  tortoise. 

"What  a  slow  way  you  have!"  he  said.  "How  you  creep 
along!" 

"Do  I?  Try  a  race  with  me  and  I  will  beat  you,"  said 
the  tortoise 

"You  only  say  that  for  fun,"  said  the  hare.  "But  come! 
I  will  race  you.  Who  will  mark  off  the  bounds,  and  give 
the  prize?" 

"Let  us  ask  the  fox,"  said  the  tortoise. 

Tlie  fox  was  very  wise  and  fair.  He  showed  them  where 
they  were  to  start,  and  how  far  they  were  to  run. 

The  tortoise  lost  no  time.  She  started  at  once  and 
jogged   straight  on. 

The  hare  knew  he  could  come  to  the  end  in  two  or  three 
jumps,  so  he  lay  down  and  took  a  nap  first.  By  and  by 
he  awoke,  and  then  ran  fast.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
end,  the  tortoise  was  already  there.  Slow  and  steady  wins 
the  race. 

Questions:  Who  made  fun  of  the  tortoise?  What  did 
the  hare  say  to  the  tortoise?  What  did  the  tortoise  reply? 
Did  the  hare  believe  that  the  tortoise  wanted  to  race  with 
him?  Who  was  to  mark  the  bounds  and  give  the  prize? 
What  kind  of  an  animal  was  the  fox?  Who  lost  no  time 
and  started  at  once?  What  did  the  hare  do?  While  the 
hare  was  sleeping  what  was  the  tortoise  doing.  Who  won 
the  race? 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  NUTS. 

A  boy  put  his  hand  into  a  jar  of  nuts.  He  grasped  so 
many  that  there  was  no  room  for  his  hand  to  come  out. 
He  began  to  cry. 

"Take  only  half  as  many,"  said  the  man  who  was  watch- 
ing him,  "and  your  hand  will  come  out  easily." 
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The  greedy  boy  dropped  half  and  at  once  out  came  his 
hand. 

Questions:  Where  did  the  boy  put  his  hand?  Why 
couldn't  he  get  his  hand  out?  What  did  he  do?  What 
did  the  man  say  to  him?  What  kind  of  boy  was  he?  How 
did  he  get  his  hand  out? 

THE  BEE  AND  THE  DOVE. 

One  day  when  a  bee  was  flying  over  a  lake,  it  fell  down 
into  the  water.  The  wings  of  the  bee  became  so  wet  that 
it  could  not  fly,  and  it  could  not  get  out.  A  dove,  that  was 
flying  near  saw  the  poor  bee  and  wished  to  help  it.  So  it 
dropped  a  leaf  on  the  water  near  the  bee  for  a  boat.  The 
bee  got  up  on  the  leaf  and  floated  around  in  the  warm 
sun  until  its  wings  were  dry.  Then  it  thanked  the  dove 
and  flew  away. 

A  few  days  later  a  bad  boy  who  was  in  the  woods  with 
his  gun  saw  the  dove  and  wanted  to  shoot  it.  He  walked 
along  carefully  until  he  got  near,  and  then  he  raised  his 
gun  to  take  a  good  aim.  The  little  bee  seeing  what  the 
boy  was  doing  flew  down  and  stung  him  on  the  nose. 
It  hurt  the  bad  boy  so  much  that  he  dropped  his  gun,  and 
the  dove  flew  away.    This  time  the  bee  saved  the  dove. 

Questions:  Where  was  the  bee?  How  did  it  happen  to 
get  into  the  water?  Why  couldn't  the  bee  get  out  of  the 
water?  What  would  become  of  the  bee  if  no  one  helped 
it?  Who  saw  the  bee  in  the  water?  What  did  the  dove 
do  to  help  the  bee?  What  was  the  leaf  like?  What  did 
the  bee  do?  Why  could  it  fly  after  it  had  been  on  the  leaf 
a  little  while?  What  do  you  think  the  bee  said  to  the  dove? 
What  was  the  bad  boy  doing  in  the  woods?  Why  did  he 
wish  to  shoot  the  dove?  Why  did  the  bee  wish  to  save 
the  dove?  What  did  the  bee  do  to  save  the  dove?  What 
do  you  think  the  dove  said  to  the  bee? 

PENNY  (CENT)  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BOOK 

(Dramatized  for  ist  Year.) 

Characters : 

1,  The  tallest  boy  dressed  as  Uncle  Sam  to  represent  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  Carter  Glass. 

2.  Boy  with  board  rubber  or  chalk  to  represent  the 
banker. 

(Squares  placed  on  blackboard  to  represent  24  spaces  in 
Penny  Bank  Book).  If  game  is  played  in  school  yard 
draw  chalk  diagram  on  floor  and  let  each  boy  represent  a  cent 
stamp  to  fill  space.  Also  have  the  2Sth  space  represented 
with  Ben  Franklin's  picture  in  it. 

Treasurer — Who  will  give  the  first  penny? 

Volunteers  form  in  line,  each  bringing  a  penny,  and  mark 
off  a  space  on  board  or  floor.  Teacher  at  same  time  stamps 
young  depositor's  bank  book. 

3rd  Character. 

Receiving  Teller:  Places  penny  in  safe  (chalk  box,  etc.) 
and  says:  A  penny  saved  helps  Uncle  Sam  and  the  American 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

4th  Character  (Bank  Bookkeeper)  records  on  black  board 
by  tallies  as  each  penny  is  received  and  says:  Pennies  and 
pennies  one  at  a  time.    Very  soon  we  have  a  dime. 


4th  Character:  Bank  Clerk:  Ten  times  ten  dimes  is  a  dol- 
lar. 

5th  Charity  Bank  Messenger.  Every  time  you  receive  a 
gift  Buy  a  War  Saving  Stamp  for  Thrift. 

All  members  of  the  class  who  have  bank  books  march  to 
the  front  of  the  room  (or  playground),  hold  up  books  and 
recite  in  chorus : 

We  are  little  first  year  boys,  who  have  saved  our  pennies 
and  lent  them  to  Uncle  Sam. 

He  will  give  them  back  w^hen  we  are  bigger  and  pay  us 
back  all  we  gave  him  and  give  us  a  present  for  helping  him. 

The  class  now  forms  line  and  returns  to  seats. 

The  same  procedure,  with  suitable  variations  to  instil 
habits  of  saving  and  ideal  of  patriotism  may  be  arranged  for 
the  War  Saving  Stamps  and  2Sc  Thrift  stamps. 

Show  graphically  relation  of  nickels  to  dimes  to  quarters 
to  dollars  to  five  dollar  stamp  and  that  interest  helps  money 
increase. 

OUR  LIBERTY  LOANS. 

(Revision  of  "Song  for  Primary  Grades"  by 

K.  L.  Dickenson). 

Each  child  wears  a  large  card.    On  each  card  is  a  draw- 
ing in  colors  of  one  of  our  five  buttons  worn  by  subscribers 
of  our  five  loans. 
Child  of  I  St  Liberty  Loan: 

My  brother's  going  oflF  to  France, 

His  face  shines  like  the  sun, 

I  need  not  fear  to  take  a  chance, 

I  bought  Bond  No.  I. 
Child  of  2nd  Liberty  Loan : 

My  brother's  on  the  firing  line. 

The  dollars  are  too  few. 

He  writes  to  us,  "Parents  mine. 

Please  buy  Loan  No.  II." 
Child  of  3rd  Loan : 

My  brother  needs  more  rations  now. 

The  world  will  soon  be  free. 

We,  Americans,  can  show  them  how, 

By  buying  No.  III. 
Child  of  4th  Loan: 

The  world  is  nearing  freedom  now. 

The  men  they  ask  for  more, 

We  then  all  took  a  faithful  vow, 

"Over  the  top,  with  No.  IV !" 
Child  of  5th  Victory  Loan: 

The  time  for  Victory  has  come. 

It  surely  is  alive; 

And  now  we've  shown  the  cruel  Hun, 

What  we  did  for  No.  V. 

THE  BATTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

Aviator  Smith  (arrives  in  France  meets  a  friend) :  Hello 
John — how  long  have  you  been  here? 

John  (another  Aviator) :  Why,  two  months.  I  see  your 
friend  Arthur  is  here  and  is  doing  splendid  work  against 
the  Huns. 

Smith:  We  aren't  friends  any  more.  Arthur  and  I  parted 
forever. 
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John:  That  is  too  bad  as  you  were  the  best  of  friends 
and  true  pals ;  but  you  Icnow  best.  When  you  are  settled 
at  your  barracks  I  will  see  you  often.  Good-bye  for  the 
present. 

After  being  at  his  post  a  month  Aviator  Smith  receives 
his  first  important  challenge  against  the  Huns. 

Captain  Bush:  Lieut.  Smith,  take  your  machine  over  llie 
Meuse ;  there  are  H|uns  doing  great  damage  there. 

Lieut.  Smith:  I  will  start  immediately,  Captain. 

On  way  in  the  air.  (Talks  to  himself)  How  thrilling  this 
life  is.    I  hope  I  can  run  down  a  Hun.    Here  come  two  now. 

Huns:  Those's  one  of  those  Yankee  Aviators.  We  must 
get  him.     (Start  firing  at  Smith  who  immediately  responds. 

Huns  get  in  a  better  position  and  cripple  Smith  who  is 
unable  to  manipulate  his  gun. 

Lieut.  Smith:  They've  got  me;  if  only  I  can  hold  out  un- 
til that  other  Yankee  machine  comes  to  my  aid ;  he  seems 
to  be  gaining  speed.     If  only  he  gets  here  on  time. 

Lieut.  Arthur  Reed:  One  of  my  countrymen  seems  to  be 
in  trouble.  I  must  aid  him.  (Opens  up  gun  on  the  Huns.) 
I  guess  that  will  finish  them  now.  I  must  help  my  comrade 
to  earth.     (As  they  alight  they  recognize  each  other.) 

Leut.  Smith:  Arthur,  do  you  mean  it  is  you  I  owe  mv 
life  to?    How  can  I  ever  repay  you ! 

Lieut.  Reed:  And  to  think  it  was  the  Huns  who  brought 
us  together.    May  we  never  part  again. 

DARE  DEVIL  DISPATCH  CARRIERS. 

First  D.  C. :  The  Huns  nearly  got  me  this  time,  I  felt  one 
of  their  bullets  fly  past  my  ear. 

Second  D.  C. :  Let  us  hope  we  can  always  beat  them  to  it 
and  save  our  boys. 

Corporal:  (Addressing  Second  D.  C.)  Sergeant,  you  are 
wanted  at  headquarters. 

Second  D.  C. :  I  will  go  immediately. 

First  D.  C. :  May  you  have  a  safe  return. 

Major  at  Headquarters:  Sergeant  Bennett,  deliver  this 
message  at  our  first  dugout.  Read  it  first  so  that  if  the 
Huns  get  you,  you  can  destroy  your  message  but  still 
know  it,  for  you  may  have  a  chance  to  escape  and  deliver 
the  message. 

Second  D.  C. :  Your  orders  will  be  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
Good-bye,  I'm  on  my  way. 

Second  D.  C. :  (Using  long  stick  to  imitate  motorcycle) : 
I  must  be  careful  turning  the  curves  in  these  roads  the 
Huns  may  be  waiting  for  me. 

Three  Huns  (on  Horseback):  One  man  speaking:  Here 
comes  one  of  those  Dare  Devils.  I  hope  we  get  him.  Our 
Majesty  offers  us  big  rewards  because  they  are  so  hard 
to  get. 

D.  C. :  There  they  are;  I  can't  turn  back.  I  will  have  to 
rush  them. 

Huns  spread  themselves  across  road  but  D.  C.  rides 
through  them  with  one  hand  on  handlebar  and  shooting 
with  his  automatic.  Gets  past  them — ^when  he  looks  back 
two  are  lying  dead  near  their  horses  and  third  is  wounded. 

D.  C. :  That  certainly  was  a  close  call  for  me — their  horses 
became  so  frightened  they  helped  to  save  me.  Now  I  can 
deliver  my  message. 


Captain  at  Dug  Out:  Well  done.  Sergeant,  you  are  the 
first  man  able  to  reach  us  and  five  others  have  tried.  You 
shall  be  justly  rewarded. 

Second  D.  C. :  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  do  my  duty. 

THE  ELVES  AND  THE  SHOEMAKER. 

Shoemaker's  wife:  We  are  so  very  poor,  I  wish  we  had 
a  little  money  to  buy  some  food. 

Shoemaker:  I  am  very  sorry  I  spent  our  last  money  on 
this  piece  of  leather,  but  I  will  get  up  very  early  to-morrow 
morning,  make  a  pair  of  shoes  and  let  us  hope  some  one 
will  buy  them. 

They  go  to  bed  and  during  the  night  two  little  elves 
make  the  shoes,  hammering  and  laughing  at  their  work. 
When  they  are  finished,  they  disappear  as  quickly  a&they 
came. 

Next  morning. 

Shoemaker:  Look  liere,  wife,  at  the  wonderful  pair  of 
shoes,  I  found  on  my  bench. 

Wife:  I  wonder  who  made  them— just  see  the  tiny 
stitches — some  kind  friend  did  that — maybe  it  was  a  fairy. 

Customer  arrives:  I  would  like  a  pair  of  shoes.  Yes, 
these  look  very  fine — let  me  try  them  on.  They  feel  very 
comfortable:  I  will  take  them.  Here  is  your  money.  I 
will  send  you  more  customers  as  you  have  very  good  shoes. 

Shoemaker:  Now,  wife,  I  have  enough  money  to  buy 
leather  for  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  al.so  food  for  us  all.  I 
will  cut  out  the  two  pairs  to-night  and  good  customers  may 
buy  them  to-morrow. 

Wife:  Let  us  watch  to-night  and  see  if  anyone  comes 
again.  Come,  it  is  growing  late.  Let  us  hide.  They  might 
come  any  moment. 

In  come  the  two  little  fairies,  singing  and  dancing.  Tliey 
start  to  make  the  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

Wife:  Just  look  at  the  poor  little  things;  their  clothes 
are  so  ragged  T  must  make  them  some  new  coats  and  pants. 

Shoemaker:  And  I  will  make  them  each  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Next  evening  they  lay  two  pairs  of  shoes,  coats  and  pants 
on  the  work  bench  and  wait  for  the  fairies  to  come  in. 
(Shoemaker  and  his  wife  hide). 

Little  elves  come  in — see  clothes — put  them  on  and  dance 
with  joy. 

It  would  l)e  very  appropriate  to  have  twelve  other  fairies 
dance  shoemaker's  dance  at  end  of  plav. 

HANSEL  AND  GRETEL. 
Part  I. 

Wife:  My  husband,  we  haven't  enough  to  eat  and  if  we 
keep  the  children  we  shall  die.  When  we  go  to  the  woods 
to-morrow  we  will  give  them  each  a  slice  of  bread  and 
let  them  stay.    They  will  be  all  right. 

Woodman:  My  dear.  I  cannot  do  that,  they  will  starve — 
l)Ut  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  do  it  or  we  will  die. 

The  children  listen  in  the  ne.xt  room  and  plan  to  gather 
pebbles  to  drop  on  the  way  so  that  they  can  find  the  path 
back. 

Next  Day.  Woodman:  Hansel,  hurry  and  stop  turning 
around  (drops  pebbles  along  the  road). 

Hansel:  I  am  watching  my  cat. 
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Wife:  Go  and  play,  children,  while  we  work.     (Man  and 
wife  then  disappear). 

Gretel:  Oh!  Hansel,  they  are  gone  and  now  we  are  lost. 
Hansel:  Indeed  not.    Here  are  my  pebbles  and  they  will 
lead  us  home.     (Walks  a  short  distance.)  See,  there  is  our 
home. 

Woodsman:  (Happy  to  see  children)  Hugs  them  and 
brings  them  in. 

Several  weeks  later. 

Wife:  We  are  starving,  we  must  take  the  children  to 
the  woods  again. 

This  time  children  do  not  know  what  will  happen,  there- 
fore have  no  pebbles  but  they  drop  bread  crumbs  which 
the  birds  soon  eat  up  and  after  their  parents  desert  them 
the  poor  children  are  surely  lost. 

Hansel:  Well,  we  are  lost  this  time. 

Some  time  later.  We  have  been  here  two  days  now  and 
we  haven't  anything  to  eat. 

Gretel:  Look  at  that  funny  little  house  over  there — it  is 
made  of  candy  and  cakes. 

Hansel  (As  they  approach)  :  You  eat  the  windows  and 
I  will  eat  the  roof. 

Wicked  Fairy:  Come  inside,  children,  and  I  will  give  you 
something  to  eat. 

(She  puts  Hansel  in  a  cage  and  Gretel  to  bed.) 

To  Gretel:  When  your  brother  is  fat  enough  I  will  eat 
him. 

She  gets  oven  ready  and  tells  Gretel  to  see  if  it  is  warm 
enough. 

Gretel:  I  don't  know  how  to  get  in  it. 

(Wicked  Fairy  shows  her  how  and  Gretel  shuts  door  and 
kills  wicked  fairy). 

Come,  Hansel.  The  wicked  woman  is  dead  and  can't 
harm  us. 

HOW  OUR  BOYS  BEAT  THE  GERMAN  SUBMARINE 

Conversation  held  on  American  Torpedo  Boat. 

First  Sailor:  Here  we  have  been  on  the  seas  for  two 
weeks  and  haven't  seen  one  submarine. 

Second  Sailor:  I  guess  it  is  because  we  are  so  anxious  to 
get  at  the  Huns  that  we  feel  anxious. 

Third  Sailor:  If  they  do  come  we  will  show  them  what 
we  can  do. 

Second  Sailor:  Doesn't  the  water  look  calm  and — oh! 
look  what  is  that — take  my  glass.  Doesn't  that  look  like  a 
periscope? 

First  Sailor:  Sure  enough.  I  will  tell  our  Captain  im- 
mediately. (Runs  to  pilot  room  where  Captain  is  watching 
landscape  through  his  glasses.)  Captain,  we  have  sighted 
a  German  periscope  and  report  to  you. 

Captain:  Very  good.  The  quick  report  shall  not  go  un- 
rewarded. (Turns  to  First  Mate)  Summon  all  men  on 
board  and  gunners  to  their  places.  Tell  Second  Mate  to 
take  charge  on  starboard  side.  Now  we  are  ready  for  the 
monster  as  soon  as  it  rises. 

First  Mate:  (After  watching  distant  object  for  a  minute.) 
It's  coming  up  now. 
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Captain:  Ready,  gunners,  (who  are  turning  guns  to  posi- 
tion) shoot.  Now  try  again.  That  was  better.  Once  more. 
There  you've  got  them  now.  Look  at  the  poor  fools  in  the 
water.  I  am  glad  we  got  them  before  they  shot  at  us  or 
we  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Uncle  Sam  needs 
us  on  top. 

Sailors:  Hurrah  for  Uncle  Sam! 

THE  LINDEN  TREE. 

The  Oak 
The  Wind 
The  Sun 
The  Rain 
Little  Plant 
The  Rain,  Jr. 

(Note.— The  Little  Plant  is  crouched  on  the  floor.     The 
Tall  Oak  is  standing  nearby.) 

The  Oak— Little  Plant,  why  don't  you  hurry  and  grow  tall 
like  me? 

The  Little  Plant— I  am  trying.  Mighty  Oak. 
The  Wind— Yes,  Little  Plant,  why  don't  you  grow.     I'll 
blow  upon  you.     Oo-oo-oo! 

The  Plant  (swaying  back  and  forth)— Please,  please,  WSnd; 
don't  do  that  again. 

The  Oak — She  is  too  lazy. 

The  Sun  (coming  forward)— What  is  the  matter.  Little 
Plant? 

The  Little  Plant — I  cannot  grow. 

The  Wind — She  does  not  try. 

The  Sun— Don't  worry!  I'll  help  you.  You  will  be  as 
beautiful  as  the  Oak  Tree.  Brother  Rain  will  help,  too. 
Won't  you.  Brother  Rain  ? 

Brother  Rain— To  be  sure  I  shall  help. 

(The  Little  Plant  slowly  rises.) 

The  Little  Plant — I  am  growing,  growing,  thanks  to  the 
good  Rain  and  Sun.  Without  their  kind  aid  I  should  have 
died.  I 

The  Wind— All  that  is  needed  in  this  world  is  a  friendly 
hand  to  help. 

FRANCE  AND  AMERICA. 
Characters 

An  American  Soldier 
A  Little  French  Boy  Named  Pierre 
Bob,  John,  Frank,  Three  American  Boys. 

Bob — There  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers.  He  won  the 
Cross  of  War  in  France.     Let  us  speak  to  him. 

John — Do  you  know  him,  Bob? 

Bob — Yes  he's  a  friend  of  my  Uncle  Fred. 

Bob  (saluting  the  soldier) — Good-day,  sir. 

The  American  Soldier — Hello,  there;  you  are  just  the  boy 
I'm  looking  for.  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  little  French 
friend,  Pierre. 

Bob — I'm  sure  we  would  like  to  meet  him. 

John — Yes,  indeed  we  should. 

Frank — We  shall  make  him  feel  at  home. 

The  American  Soldier — That  is  the  spirit  I  like.  Pierre 
lost  his  parents  in  the  great  war,  but  he's  a  brave  little  French- 
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man,  and  he's  not  a  bit  sad'  now!     He's  happy  in  America. 
He  can  speak  English  as  well  as  French, 

Bob  (stepping  forward  and  offering  his  hand) — How  do  you 
do,  Pierre.     I  am  Bob. 
John  (offering  his  hand) — And  I'm  John. 
Frank  (offering  his  hand) — I  am  Frank. 
Pierre — How  do  you  do,  boys.    I'm  sure  we  are  going  to  be 
good  friends. 
Frank — I  guess  you  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  the  war. 
John — We  are  anxious  to  hear  all. 

Pierre — The  first  thing  I  am  going  to  tell  is  that  all  the 
French  boys  and  girls  thank  you  American  children  for  all  the 
good  things  you  sent  them.  We  all  know  that  you  gave  up 
good  things  to  eat  so  that  more  could  be  sent  to  Europe.  We 
don't  know  how  to  thank  you. 

American   Soldier — The   boys  were   glad  to  give,   Pierre. 
They  know  that  there  is  more  joy  in  giving  than  in  receiving. 
Isn't  that  true,  boys? 
The  Three  Boys — Yes,  yes,  indeed,  sir ! 
UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  FIVE  LIBERTY  LOANS. 
Uncle  Sam 
Spirit  of  Democracy 
Character?         First  Loan 
Second  Loan 
Third  Loan 
Fourth  Loan 
Fifth  Loan 
Spirit  of  Democracy — Uncle  Sam,  I  greet  you!     (He  salutes 
in  military  fashion  as  he  says  this.) 

Uncle  Sam — Good-day,  my  good  friend,  who  are  you? 
Spirit  of  Democracy — I  am  the  Spirit  of  Democracy.     I 
stand  for  the  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Uncle  Sam — Who  are  these  friends  you  have  with  you? 
The  Five  Loans— We  are  the  Five  Great  Loans.     (The  five 
boys  clasp  hands  and  bow  as  they  say  this.) 

Spirit  of  Democracy — These  are  the  Five  Great  Loans. 
They  stand  for  the  good  will  of  the  American  people.  They 
bring  you  American  gold. 

The  First  Loan  2  billion  dollars. 
The  Second  Loan  2  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
The  Third  Loan  three  billion  dollars,  and  the  Fourth  Loan 
6  billion  dollars,  and  the  Fifth  Loan  will  speak  for  himself. 

(As  he  says  this  the  Spirit  of  Democracy  takes  each  boy 
by  the  hand  and  leads  him  forward  towards  Uncle  Sam.) 
The  Fifth  Loan— 

"I'm  known  as  the  Fifth  Great  Victory  Loan — 
I'll  travel  this  country  through, 
And  when  my  work  is  done  and  I  turn  toward  home 
I'll  bring  back  4jE^  billions  to  you." 
Uncle  Sam — Five  Great  Loans,  I  congratulate  you.     You 
have  been  a  great  help  to  me.     You  have  made  success  ea.sy 
for  me.     You  are  a  credit  to  this  flag,  the  flag  we  all  love. 
(Uncle  Sam  raises  the  flag.) 

Let  us  pledge  to  the  flag,  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
Flag  of  the  good,  flag  of  the  true ; 
Flag  of  the  noble,  flag  of  the  brave. 
O'er  all  our  people  proudly  wave. 
(Uncle  Sam,  Spirit  of  Democracy,  and  Five  Loans  pledge 
the  flag  together.    They  bow  and  step  from  the  platform. 


WHAT  A  WAR  PIGEON  DID. 

John:  Where  did  you  get  that  wonderful  pigeon? 

Wm. :  It  belongs  to  my  father  and  when  we  fled  from 
Belgium  away  from  the  Germans  I  took  this  one  with  me. 

Fred:  What  do  you  call  her? 

Wm. :  My  father  calls  her  "Peace." 

John:  That's  a  fine  name.  I  hope  she  helps  to  bring 
Peace. 

Fred:  Has  she  ever  made  any  long  flights? 

Wm. :  Yes,  one  time  my  father  had  to  go  on  a  trip  to 
Paris.  He  took  Peace  with  him  and  when  she  was  released 
from  her  little  box — back  she  came  in  a  hurry. 

Bang.  Bang. 

John:  What  was  that?  Look  in  the  distance.  It  seems 
as  though  the  Germans  are  pushing  our  men  back. 

Wm.:  See,  the  villagers  are  fleeing.    What  shall  we  do? 

Fred:  Let  us  stay  behind  these  rocks.  Maybe  we  can 
help.  Look,  here  comes  one  of  the  brave  American  soldiers. 
Let  us  call  him. 

John,  Fred,  Wm. :  Soldier,  Soldier,  can  we  help? 

Soldier:  I  am  a  dispatch  carrier  and  you  look  like  brave 
French  boys.  Can  you  show  me  where  there  is  a  telephone 
not  destroyed? 

John:  All  the  wires  have  been  gone  for  weeks.  Where 
do  you  want  to  send  a  message? 

Soldier:  We  need  re-inforcements  from  Cambrai  imme- 
diately. 

Fred:  Why,  William,  that's  where  Peace  came  from. 
Why  not  send  your  bird  back  with  the  message? 

Wm. :  Good.     If  we  can  help,  we  will  send  Peace. 

Soldier  writes  message  and  William  ties  it  to  pigeon's 
foot  and  then  releases  her. 

Soldier:  If  we  can  hold  out  another  day  and  your  bird 
reaches  her  home  we  will  not  need  to  surrender  our  bat- 
talion. 

One  day  passes. 

Soldier  vvdth  boys:  If  help  does  not  come  by  morning  we 
are  lost. 

Wm.:  I  am  sure  Peace  will  do  her  duty. 

Early  in  morning. 

John:  Look  to  the  left.  Is  that  a  cloud  or  is  it  a  mass  of 
men? 

All  eyes  strained  to  look  into  the  distance. 

Soldier  (As  they  approach  nearer)  :  They  are  French  Sol- 
diers.   Thank  God  help  has  come. 

Captain:  (To  American  Soldier)  I  recognize  one  of  our 
Allies.     (Salutes) 

Soldier:  Yes,  Captain,  we  sent  you  a  carrier  pigeon  to 
help  us  as  all  our  means  of  communications  were  lost. 

Captain:  Yes,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here.  Whom  does 
she  belong  to? 

Wm.:  .She  is  my  bird,  sir,  and  I  am  so  glad  she  helped — 
she  belongs  to  France  now. 

Captain:  Good,  and  your  comrades  and  yourself  shall  be 
rewarded  for  your  share  in  this  battle  and  Peace  shall  have 
the  best  little  roost  in  the  country. 
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THE  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Father  Time 
Month 
Year 
, .   Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 

Month,  Year  and  Father  Time  are  on  the  middle  of  the 
stage  or  platform.  The  seven  little  days  are  standing  in  line 
on  the  side  of  the  stage.  They  are  standing  in  order,  Monday 
first,  Tuesday  second,  etc. 

Father  Time — Good-day,  Month;  good-day,  yaar;  what 
can  I  do  for  you? 

The  Year— Father  Time,  which  is  more  important,  the 
Month  or  the  Year. 

Father  Time — You  are  both  important,  Month  and  Year. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the  week,  with  its  seven  little  days. 
Listen  to  each  day  as  it  speaks  for  itself. 
Monday  steps  forward  and  bows  low. 

Monday— Well,  I'm  glad  to  be  here  at  last!  My  work  is 
very  important.  As  the  first  working  day  of  the  week,  I  be- 
gin all  business  and  I  have  always  heard  that  if  a  thing  is 
well  begun  it  is  half  done.  People  call  me  "Moon  Day".  Isn't 
that  a  pretty  name  ?    I  am  the  day  of  the  Moon. 

Tuesday  steps  forward,  takes  Monday's  hand  and  they  both 
bow  together. 

Tuesday— I  am  named  for  "Tui",  the  god  of  War.  In  the 
countries  of  the  North,  I  am  honored  by  all  the  people.  Sol- 
diers, when  they  go  to  war,  pray  to  me  for  help.  They  like 
to  begin  a  battle  on  Tuesday.  Monday  begins  work,  but  I 
make  progress.  The  children  know  their  lessons  better  on 
,  Tuesday  and  the  whole  world  is  running  smoothly  on  Tues- 
day. 

Wednesday  steps  forward,  takes  Tuesday's  hand,  and  the 
three  boys  bow  together. 

Wednesday — I  am  named  for  "Wodin",  the  king  of  the 
gods.  Wodin  liked  clear  skies  and  cool  breezes.  I  bring 
clear  weather.  The  hardest  work  of  the  week  is  finished  when 
I  come  and  there  is  time  for  rest.  I  would  not  change  with 
my  brother  days. 

Thursday  steps  forward  takes  Wednesday's  hand,  and  the 
four  boys  bow  together. 

Thursday — I  bring  thunder  and  lightning.  I  glory  in  a 
storm  for  "Thor",  the  god  of  thunder,  has  chosen  me  for  his 
day.  I  like  noise,  din  and  hurry.  Life  and  action  are  my 
delight.     Hurrah!  for  Thursday. 

Friday  steps  forward  and  takes  Thursday's  hand.  The  five 
boys  bow. 

Friday — After  the  work  of  the  week  I  come  to  clean  and 
settle  all  things.  Order  and  neatness  I  love,  and  so  does 
Friea,  the  goddess  for  whom  I  am  named. 

Saturday  steps  forward,  takes  Friday's  hand,  and  the  s;>- 
boys  bow. 
Saturday — I  am  the  jolly  day  of  the  week.     School  is  closed 


fortune.       I 
you   accompany 


am 
me. 


gomg 
Good 

In 


and  all  day  long  the  children  play  and  sing  outdoors.  I  am 
named  for  "Saturas",  the  god  of  the  Harvest,  and  I  want 
everyone  to  be  happy  on  Saturday,  the  playday  of  the  week. 
Sunday  steps  forward,  takes  Saturday's  hand,  and  seven 
boys  bow. 

.Sunday.  You  have  all  spoken  well,  my  brothers.  Each 
day  has  some  claim  to  be  the  best  day  of  the  week.  But  you 
all  know  the  highest  joy  is  mine.  I  am  named  for  the  golden 
sun  that  gives  light  to  the  world.  I  am  happy  and  blest  to 
be  Sunday. 
Father  Time — 

The  days  they  come,  the  days  they  go, 
And  make  the  weeks  and  months  you  know. 
From  months  the  days  grow  into  years. 
Some  filled  with  joy,  and  some  with  tears. 
So  try  each  day  to  do  your  best 
And  you  will  find  each  year  is  blest ! 

THE  THREE  GIFTS. 

The  Traveler 
Good  Fortune 
Characters    Faith 
Hope 
Charity 
The  Traveler— I  am  a  soldier  of 
on  a  long,  long  journey.     Will 
Fortune  ? 

Good  Fortune — I  myself  cannot  leave  here,  my  friend, 
my  place  I  shall  send  three  of  my  truest  friends. 

The  Traveler — You  are  always  kind.  Where  shall  I  meet 
these  companions. 

Good  Fortune — A  little  further  up  the  road  you  shall  meet 
three  young  men.  They  are  always  together.  Where  one 
goes  the  other  tw'o  follow.  Speak  to  them  and  tell  them  you 
came  from  me. 

(The  traveler  walks  a  few  steps  across  the  room,  represent- 
ing the  road.  The  three  boys  representing  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity  are  standing  hand  in  hand.) 

The  Traveler — Good-day,  my  friends!     I  come  from  Good 
Fortune.     His  wish  is  that  you  accompany  me  on  my  journey. 
The  First  Boy  (stepping  forward) — I  am  Faith.     When  I 
am  with  you,  you  shall  believe  and  trust  all  that  is  good. 

The  Second  Boy  (stepping  forward) — I  am  Hope.  When 
I  am  there  you  will  always  hope  for  all  that  is  good. 

The  Third  Boy  (stepping  forward) — I  am  Charity.  I  am 
the  oldest  and  most  powerful.  When  I  am  with  you,  you 
will  always  think  of  that  which  is  good. 

The  Traveler — At  the  end  of  my  journey,  shall  I  find 
wealth  and  riches? 

Charity — No  not  always.  You  wiU  find  what  is  greater 
than  wealth.     You  shall  find  happiness. 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS. 

The  Earth 
The  New  Year 
Characters  Spring 

Summer 
Autumn 
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The  Earth — Well,  New  Year,  you  have  arrived  at  last. 
I  hope  you  bring  joy  and  happiness  with  you. 

The  New  Year — Yes,  Mother  Earth.  I  have  just  traveled 
from  the  Land  of  Faraway.  I  have  my  four  happy  com- 
panions with  me. 

(New  Year  steps  forward  and  leads  Spring  toward  Earth.) 
The  New  Year — This  is  the  youngest  and  loveliest  of  all, 
our  beautiful  Spring. 

Earth — Welcome,  dear  Spring.  Your  beauty  and  youth 
make  me  feel  young  and  happy  again. 

Spring  (bowing  before  Earth) — 
"I  am  Spring,  lovely  Spring  whose  feet  on  the  hills 
Have  walked  down  the  valleys  and  crossed  o*er  the  rills. 
The  pearls  that  I  bring  are  dews  and  warm  showers, 
And  the  hem  of  my  garment  is  embroidered  with  flowers." 

—(Selected.) 
The  New  Year  (leading  Summer  toward  Earth). 
"When  there  is  a  singing  bird  on  every  bough. 

Soft  perfume  on  the  air; 
When  a  happy  smile  is  on  each  young  lip 
Then  it's  Summer  everywhere." — (Selected) 
The  New  Year   (leading  Autumn  forward) — No  visit  of 
mine  would  be  complete  without  beautiful  Autumn. 

The  Earth — When  Autumn  comes  to  visit  me,  I  am  proud 
of  her  loveliness. 
Autumn  (bowing) — 
"Sweet  Earth,  to  you  my  breezes  bring 

The  dry  leaf's  rustle  and  the  squirrel's  laughter, 
The  cool,  fresh  air,  whence  health  and  vigor  spring. 
And  promise  of  exceeding  joy  hereafter." — (Selected.) 
The  New  Year  (leading  Winter  forward). 
Earth — Ah,  you,  too,  Winter.     I  give  you  welcome. 
Winter— 

"Trees  bare  and  brown, 
Dry  leaves  everywhere. 
Dancing  up  and  down. 

Whirling  through  the  air." 

"Red-cheeked  apples  roasted. 
Popcorn  almost  done; 
Toes  and  chestnuts  toasted — 

That  is  real  Winter  fun." — (Selected.) 
£artli — Four  happy  seasons.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter,  I  know  you  will  do  your  best  to  make  the  New  Year 
a  happy  one  for  me. 

LIGHT. 
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The  Oil  Lamp 
The  Candle 
Electric  Light 
Daylight 
The  Oil  Lamp— How  dark  the  night  is !     How  dreary  this 
room  would  be  if  I  weren't  here! 

The  Candle— What  did  you  say.  Oil  Lamp  ?  Do  you  think 
it  is  you  who  makes  the  room  so  cheerful.  I  guess  you  did 
not  know  that  I  was  here. 

The  Oil  Lamp— Oh,  you  silly  candle!     Don't  you  know 


that  I  have  been  burning  my  light  for  years  and  years.     Peo- 
ple of  early  Rome  and  Greece  used  me  to  light  their  streets. 

The  Candle — I  was  born  in  England.  I  am  younger  than 
you  and  much  stronger. 

The  Electric  Light — Both  of  you  be  still  and  look  upon 
me.  I  am  the  youngest  and  most  powerful.  My  light  is 
like  the  sun  itself. 

The  Candle — Oh,  Electric  Light !  Are  you  here  ? 

The  Electric  Light — Yes,  Pm  here  to  stay.  Soon  you  two 
will  be  gone  and  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

(Daylight  walks  very  slowly  up  to  a  supposed  door  and 
knocks.) 

Oil  Lamp — Is  that  someone  knocking?  I'm  sure  I  heard 
someone. 

Daylight — It  is  I,  Daylight!  (Daylight  walks  very  slowly 
into  the  room.) 

Candle  Light — Oh!     I  am  sinking,  sinking! 

Oil  Lamp — I,  too,  feel  weaker  and  weaker! 

Electric  Light — My  golden  light  is  growing  dimmer  and 
dimmer ! 

Daylight — You  see,  I  am  the  greatest  of  you  all. 
"I'm  very  old,  yet  always  new, 
I  light  this  dear  old  earth  for  you ; 
I  bring  the  sun  with  his  golden  light. 
And  drown  the  shadows  of  the  night." 

WHY  THE  EVERGREEN  TREES  NEVER  LOSE 

THEIR  LEAVES. 

(Progressive  Composition  Lessons.) 

The  Bird  With  the  Broken  Wing 
The  Birch  Tree 
The  Oak  Tree 
The  Willow  Tree 
The  Pine 
The  Spruce 
North  Wind 
Frost  King 
The  Bird  With  the  Broken  Wing — The  Summer  has  gone. 
All  the  birds  have  departed.     What  shall  I  do?     My  wing  is 
broken  and  I  can't  fly  to  my  southern  home. 

The  North  Wind — I  am  sorry  for  you.  Ask  the  trees  of  the 
forest.     Maybe  they  will  help  you. 

The  Bird — Good  Birch  Tree,  my  wing  is  broken?  Will 
you  shelter  me? 

The  Birch  Tree — I  cannot  assist  you.    Ask  the  Oak  Tree. 
The  Bird — Oak  Tree,  will  you  shelter  me? 
Oak  Tree — I   can  do  nothing  for  you.     Ask  the  Willow 
Tree. 

The  Bird — I  have  broken  my  wing.  Willow  Tree.  W!ll  you 
give  me  a  home  until  the  spring  comes? 

The  Willow  Tree — I  do  not  know  you.  I  never  speak  to 
strangers. 

The  Bird— Oh,  Wind,  what  shall  I  do?  Those  trees  will 
not  help  me. 

The  Wind — They  are  most  selfish.  Ask  the  Pine  and 
Spruce  Trees.     They  are  kind-hearted. 

The  Bird— Pine  Tree,  will  you  give  me  a  home?  Spruce 
Tree,  will  you  shield  me  from  the  cold? 
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The  Pine  Tree — I  shall  protect  you. 

The  Spruce — You  may  hide  in  my  warmest  branches. 

The  Bird— Thank  you,  kind  Trees. 

The  Frost  King  (coming  into  the  forest,  touching  the  wind) 
— You  shall  blow  hard  and  cold  as  the  sun  goes  down  this 
evening.  North  Wind. 

The  Wind — Shall  I  touch  every  tree  in  the  forest? 

The  Frost  King — No,  spare  the  Spruce  and  the  Pine  Trees. 
Do  not  touch  one  of  their  leaves.  They  have  been  kind  to 
that  homeless  little  bird.     They  shall  be  green  forever. 

CARRY  THROUGH. 

Uncle  Sam 
Democracy 
Liberty 
Soldiers,  two 
Sailors,  two 
Aviators,  two 
Nurses,  two 
Civilians,  ten 
Victory 
Peace 

Scene :  Uncle  Sam  stands  in  middle  of  platform.  Democ- 
racy appears  at  entrance.    Advances  a  few  steps. 

Democracy 
I  come  to  you  rejoicing, 
I  bring  a  grateful  heart. 
The  world  for  me  is  safe  at  last. 
You  played  a  noble  part. 

(Liberty  appears  and  stands  beside  Democracy) 
Liberty 
(Holding  torch  aloft) 
My  torch's  flame  is  burning. 
Its  rays  grow  ever  brighter 
Showing  men  the  way  to  walk 
Making  dark  paths  lighter. 
1,  too,  am  bringing  gratitude. 
No  longer  need  I  fear 
You  guarded  well  my  sacred  flame 
You  kept  it  pure  and  clear. 

Uncle  Sam 
I,  too,  rejoice  and  I  must  give 
My  deepest  thanks  with  you. 
My  valiant  sons  are  coming, 
To  them  all  praise  is  due. 

(Democracy  and  Liberty  stand  beside  Uncle  Sam.  De- 
mocracy at  his  left.  Liberty  at  his  right.  Uncle  Sam  blows 
trumpet). 

Uncle  Sam 
My  children  all 
Come!    Hear  my  call. 

(Soldiers  appear;  march  a  few  steps;  stand;  salute 
Uncle  Sam). 

Soldiers 
Gladly  we  return, 
Our  hearts  within  us  burn 
To  be  at  home.    Our  all  we  gave 


That  civilization  wc  might  save. 

(Soldiers  salute.  Stand  at  left  of  Democracy.  Sailors 
appear.    March  a  few  steps;  stand,  salute.) 

Sailors 

We  are  here.    The  way  is  clear. 

No  enemy  is  lurking  near. 

The  wide  and  boundless  sea 

Forever  is  free. 

(Sailors  salute.  Advance  to  left  of  soldiers;  face  audi- 
ence; Aviators  appear;  march  a  few  steps;  stand;  salute.) 

Aviators 

We  watched  o'er  all, 

By  day  and  night, 

No  harm  could  fall 

Within  our  sight. 

(Aviators  salute;  advance  to  left  of  sailors,  face  audi- 
ence ;  Red  Cross  Nurses  appear ;  march  a  few  steps ;  stand ; 
salute.) 

Nurses. 
With  tenderness  and  care 
We  did  our  utmost  share. 

Nurses  salute.  Advance  to  left  of  sailors,  face  audience. 
Civilians  appear;  approach  Uncle  Sam,  stand.) 

Civilians 
We  gave  our  money,  time  and  strength. 
We  could  not  go  to  greater  length. 

(Civilians  stand  at  right  of  Liberty,  face  audience.  The 
whole  group  forms  semi-circle.) 

Uncle  Sam 
(Addressing  All) 
Your  efforts  brave  have  brought  to  me 
Great  and  glorious  Victory. 
(Victory  appears;  advances  a  few  steps). 

All 
Hail,  Victory! 

Victory 
Addressing  soldiers,  sailors,  aviators,  nurses. 
You  brought   me  here 
And  you  and  you! 

(Addressing  Civilians) 
With  Liberty  Bonds 
I  carried  through. 
The  enemy  knew 
What  you  would  do 
And  countless  lives 
Were  saved  through  you. 
(Victory  stands  at  extreme  left— next  to  nurses). 

Uncle  Sam 
With  Victory  come  Peace 
That  strife  and  war  may  cease. 
(Peace  appears;  advances  a  few  steps). 

All 
Hail,  Peace ! 

Peace 
Four  years  ago  I  took  my  flight 
Banished  to  the  outer  night, 
But  now  I  come  on  hastening  wing 
With  all  the  blessings  Peace  can  bring 
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To  you,  the  champions  of  right. 

(Peace  stands  at  extreme  right — next  to  Civilians). 
Uncle  Sam 
(Impressively) 

Our  thanks  we  never  can  express. 

Each  did  his  best  ■  *  *'' 

To  meet  the  test  -j"** 

That  everywhere  men  may  possess  >« /• 

Life,  Liberty,  and  happiness 

We  nothing  spared.  ' 

To  win  the  day.  ' 

Now  we  have  debts 

Which  we  must  pay! 

(Takes  flag  from  Democracy,  holds  it  in  front  of  him 
and  says  with  increasing  emphasis. 

Honor  the  flag 

Which  honors  you ! 

Be  an  American 

And  carry  through! 

All 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag 

And  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands. 

One  nation  indivisible. 

With  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
All  Sing. 

"America." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COSTUMES. 
Uncle  Sam 

Tall  hat.     (May  be  made  of  paper,  band  of  red  or  blue.) 
Carries  horn. 
Democracy 

Liberty  cap  and   shirt  of  red,   white   and   blue   striped 
paper.     Band  of  red  crossing  breast  diagonally.     "Democ- 
racy" printed  in  white.     Carries  flag.    White  dress. 
Liberty 

Liberty  crown.  (May  be  made  of  cardboard  gilded, 
blue  star).  Red  band  crossing  breast  diagonally.  "Liberty" 
printed  in  white.  Carries  torch.  (May  be  of  paper  with 
one  side  of  red  glazed  paper;  mounted  on  stick).  White 
dress. 
Soldiers. 

Regulation  suits,  caps. 
Sailors. 

Regulation  suits,  caps. 
Aviators 

Caps  and  goggles  (caps  may  be  made  of  stockings,  gath- 
ered to  form  skull  caps.     Goggles  stitched  to  caps. 
Nurses. 

Caps,  white  dresses,  crosses  on  sleeves.     Cap  may  be 
squares  of  cloth  marked  with  cross. 
Victory 

Helmet.  (May  be  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  sil- 
ver paper.)  Blue  band  crossing  breast,  diagonally.  "Vic- 
tory" in  white  printed  on  band.  Carries  shield.  (May 
be  made  of  cardboard  covered  with  silver  paper).  White 
dress. 
Peace. 

Hair  flowing.     White  band  crossing  breast  diagonally. 


"Peace"  printed  in  gold.  Carries  olive  branch.  White 
wings.     (May  be  made  of  paper).     White  dress. 

End. 
SPRING  AND  HER  FLOWERS. 
By  Ella  K.  Jelliffe. 
Prologue  to  "Spring  and  Her  Flowers." 
Spring,  impersonated  by  enters  the  world,  and  re- 
cites a  couple  of  stanzas  from  Tennyson,  calling  the  cro- 
cuses and  snowdrops.    The  birds  chant  a  welcome  to  these 
first  Spring  flowers,  in  Tennyson's  words. 

Snowdrop,  impersonated  by  tells  a  legend  of  the 

origin  of  the  snowdrops,  after  which  Spring  recites  a  verse 
from  Witter  Bynner,  whereupon  the  birds  twitter,  calling 
the  bluets. 

Then  Spring  tells  of  Wordsworth's  lonely  wanderer  made 
glad  by  the  daflfodils. 

A  fairy  recites  a  legend  of  the  valley.  Lilies  and  Arbutus 
sings  the  folk-song,  "My  love's  an  arbutus."  Spring  calls 
two  favorite  boys — Hyacinth  and  Narcissus,  and  finally  the 
pansies,  one  of  whom  tells  a  legend  of  the  sweet-faced 
little  flowers. 

Spring  closes  her  pageant  by  reciting  Browning's  Song 
from  "Pippa  Passes". 
Spring : 

"For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 
Makes  all  things  new, 
And  thaws  the  cold,  and  fills 

Tlie  flowers  with  dew. 
The  blackbirds  have  their  wills. 
The  poets  too. 

O,  follow,  leaping  blood, 

The  season's  lure ! 
O  heart,  look  down  and  up 

Serene,  secure 
Warm  as  the  crocus  cup. 
Like  snowdrops  pure!" 
Enter  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  stage.     They  wear  appropriate  costumes — the  snow- 
drops in  white,  the  crocuses  in  yellow;  they  circle  around 
Spring  and  take  their  places  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
Birds : 

"Many,  many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maids 
Ever  as  of  old  time, 
Solitary  firstlings. 
Coming  in  the  cold  time, 
Prophets  of  the  gay  time 

Prophets  of  tRe  May  time. 
Prophets  of  the  roses. 
Many,   many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maids !" 
Snowdrop:  Would  you  like  to  hear  how  the  first  snow- 
drop came  to  visit  the  earth?     Well,  in  the  beginning  of 
time,  as  Lady  Eve  sat  weeping  for  lost  Paradise  and  for 
the  many  beautiful  flowers  that  had  grown  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  an  angel  flew  down  to  earth  to  comfort  her.     It 
was  snowing  and  the  angel  caught  one  of  the  flakes  and 
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turned  it  into  a  bud,  saying — "This  bud  is  a  promise  tlial 
summer  will  come  again  and  bring  fruits  and  flowers  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  men."    Then  the  angel  flew  away. 
"Arid  lo  I  where  last  his  wings  have  swept  the  snow 
A  quaintly  fashioned  ring  of  milk-^white  snow'drops  blow." 
Spring: 

"The  freshets  are  free  and  the  ice  is  afloat 
And  the  stems  of  the  willows  are  red  in  the  air, 
The  crows  in  long  companies  echo  their  note 
And  the  little  birds  dare 

With  their  breasts  of  dawn  and  their  wings  of  noon 
To  tell  that  the  bluets  are  following  soon." 
Birds : 

Bluets,  Bluets,  follow  soon, 
Follow,  follow,  follow  soon. 
Enter  a  troop  of  bluets,  tripping  lightly  to  faint  music, 
and  take  their  places  in  front  of  the  snowdrops  and  crocuses. 
Spring:  Once  I  saw  a  wanderer  coming  forth  to  meet 
me  and  this  is  what  I  heard  him  singing  to  himself:— 
"I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils. 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees? 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
And  now  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils." 
(Enter  dancing  daffodils  separating  into  groups  and  "trip- 
ping the  light,  fantastic  toe,"  body  swaying,  head  bowing, 
to  dainty  dance  music.) 

Fairy:  I  have  come  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Lily-of- 
the-valley.  Once  upon  a  time,  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies 
sent  me  on  a  journey  to  carry  happy  dreams  to  a  little, 
lonely  child.  I  traveled  many  miles  through  the  night  and 
at  dawn  found  myself  in  a  garden  looking  for  a  friendly 
flower  into  which  I  might  crawl  and  sleep.  And  oh !  how 
thirsty  I  was;  and  not  a  flower  seemed  to  have  a  drop  of 
dew  to  spare  until  I  came  to  a  shady  corner  where  the 
lilies-of-the-valley  were  sounding  their  sweet  chimes  as 
if  calling  me  to  come  to  them,  and  they  held  their  little 
cups  to  my  lips  and  bade  me  drink,  which  I  did  eagerly, 
and  then  lay  down  beneath  their  broad  green  counterpane 
to  sleep.  Now,  it  happened  that  an  angel  had  seen  the 
lilies'  generous  act,  and  he  wished  to  reward  the  kind,  little 
flowers,  so  he  breathed  upon  them  and  made  their  perfume 
holy,  so  that  in  later  times,  nothing  was  deemed  good 
enough  to  hold  their  precious  nectar  but  gold  and  silver 
vases ;  and  he  gave  them  a  new  name :  "Ladders  to  Heaven". 
(Enter  lilies-of-the-valley  in  green  and  white — tall  and 
with  curly  hair — and  take  their  places  in  front  of  the 
daffodils.) 

Spring:  Have  you  found  my  trailing  arbutus?  Hidden 
away  under  the  fallen  leaves  close  to  tree-trunks  gray,  she 
lays  her  dainty  head  but  her  sweetness  fills  the  air  and 
betrays  her  hiding-place. 

(Enter  Arbutus,  in  palest  pink,  and  sings  the  Irish  folk- 
song, arranged  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford — 


"My  love's  an  arbutus 
By  the  borders  of  Lene 
So  slender  and  shapely 
In  her  girdle  of  green. 

And  I  measure  the  pleasure  ^  ' 

Of  her  eyes'  sapphire  sheen 
By  the  blue  skies  that  sparkle 
Thro'  the  soft  branching  screen." 
Spring:  I  summon  two  boys  of  mine — Hyacinth,  whom 
the  God  of  the  winds  slew  because  he  preferred  the  God 
of  day  to  him ;  but  Apollo,  the  god  of  day,  declared  that 
the  beauty  of  the  boy  should  live  in  the  finer  beauty  of  a 
flower  and  so  he  summoned  the  hyacinth  out  of  the  earth. 
And  Narcissus,  who  fell  asleep  while  gazing  at  his  own  re- 
flection in  the  brook  and  was  drowned  but  turned  into  a 
beautiful   spring   flower   called   poet's   narcissus.        Come 
hither.  Hyacinth !    Come  hither.  Narcissus!     (They  appear 
and  stand  one  on  each  side  of  her). 

Spring:  "And  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts". 
(Enter  pansies,  in  purple  and  gold). 

Pansy:  Once  upon  a  time  a  mermaid  left  her  beautiful 
home  in  the  sea  and  came  to  be  a  gentle  and  kind  step- 
mother for  some  dear  little  children  whose  mother  had  died. 
She  took  care  of  them  beautifully  and  made  them  very 
happy.  The  king,  her  father,  however,  was  very  angry  be- 
cause she  had  left  her  sea  home,  and  so  one  day,  he  called 
up  a  dreadful  storm  and  washed  the  house,  the  children, 
and  the  little  step-mother  into  the  sea.  When  the  father 
came  back  from  his  fishing-trip,  he  could  find  no  trace  of 
his  family.  He  was  very  sad  and  his  friends  gathered 
round  him  to  comfort  him.  As  they  stood  upon  the  spot 
where  the  little  step-mother  had  lived  with  her  children, 
and  thought  about  her,  little  velvety  flowers  sprang  up  at 
their  feet  and  lifted  real  little  faces  toward  them.  So  they 
all  gathered  the  pretty  flowers  and  called  them  "Little 
Step-mothers"  in  memory  of  her;  and  it  is  by  that  name 
that  pansies  are  known  in  some  countries. 
Spring : — 

"The  year's  at  the  spring. 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled 
The  Lark's  on  the  wing; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn ; 
God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world." 
Joining  hands,  the  flowers  form  a  circle  about  Spring  and 
march  around  to  the  music  of  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song. 
Then  Spring  separates  two  of  the  flowers,  takes  the  lead 
and  gradually  lessens   the  circle  and   then   reversing  the 
nwvement,  widens  it  again  and  then  all  march  off  the  stage 
A  PATRIOTIC  PLAYLET  IN  POETRY  FOR 
LITTLE  FOLKS. 
Description  of  Characters: 

A  Red  Cross  Nurse  stands  between  a  Sailor  and  a  Soldier 
all  being  attired  suitably  in  uniform.  Directly  in  back  of 
the  Red  Cross  Nurse  is  the  "Goddess  of  Liberty"  in  the 
familiar  position,  holding  her  torch  high  in  the  right  hand 
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If  possible,  a  child,  taller  than  the  others,  should  be  chosen 
for  this  role.  Otherwise  she  should  be  elevated  slightly. 
Liberty's  crown  may  be  easily  constructed  from  cardboard 
covered  with  gold  paper.  Her  dress,  simply  made  on 
straight  lines  of  Red,  White  and  Blue  crepe  paper,  should 
reach  to  the  ankles,  at  least.  The  torch  can  be  fashioned, 
in  a  very  few  moments,  from  a  piece  of  drawing  paper 
folded  into  a  cone  and  covered  with  orange  colored  paper 
(procurable  from  most  kindergartens.)  Another  suggestion 
for  Liberty's  torch  is  the  use  of  a  pocket  flashlight. 

The  characters  stand  at  attention,  facing  the  audience, 
and   each   one    ("Goddess  of   Liberty"   excepted)    salutes 
smartly  upon  saying  his  or  her  lines : — 
Sailor: 

"I  am  a  sailor. 
Brave  and  strong, 
Who  will  guard  the  sea 
From  every  wrong." 
Red  Cross  Nurse : 

"A  Red  Cross  Nurse! 
What  can  I  do? 

I  help  the  Klhaki  (Points  to  soldier) 
And  the  Blue  (Points  to  sailor) 
And  send  your  boys 

Safely  home  to  you."  (Points  to  audience). 
Soldier : 

(Holding  an  American  Flag  in  his  left  hand  as  right  will 
be  employed  in  Saluting). 

"A  soldier.  Khaki  clad,  am  I 
Who  will  always  keep  this  flag  on  high  I" 
Goddess  of  Liberty: 

"The  Goddess  of  Liberty 
Shines  down  on  all  three 
(Including  all  three  with  sweeping  the  hand) 
In  the  lands  of  the  free." 

—  FINIS  — 

HOW  TO  MEND  STOCKINGS, 

The  materials  needed  in  darning  stockings  are  a  needle, 
a  thimble,  thread,  the  color  of  the  stocking,  a  darning  ball, 
and  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Examine  the  stocking  to  see  where  mending  is  needed. 
If  the  hole  is  in  the  toe  or  heel,  pull  the  stocking  over  the 
darning  ball  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

To  mlake  the  stocking  more  comfortable  for  the  foot 
begin  to  darn  on  the  right  side.  In  darning  keep  as  near 
the  edge  as  possible  going  over  one  side  and  under  the 
opposite  side  until  the  hole  is  covered.  The  cross  threads 
are  made  by  going_  under  and  over  the  first  threads.  When 
finished,  fasten  the  thread  as  neatly  as  possible. 
THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  West  Indies  consist  of  four  large  islands,  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Santo  Domingo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  numerous  small  ones. 
They  extend  from  the  southern  coast  of  Florida  to  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  South  America. 

The  West  Indies  were  the  first  part  of  the  New  World  to 
be  discovered  and  settled  by  white  men.  Columbus  made  his 
first  landing  on  the  island  which  is  now  called  San  Salvador. 


Most  of  the  white  people  live  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The 
prevailing  race  in  the  rest  of  the  islands  is  a  mixture  of  negro 
and  Spanish.  These  peoi)le  are  called  West  Indians.  The 
language  spoken  throughout  the  islands  is  Spanish. 

ETHICAL  STORIES. 
HOW   ANGLAS    BECAME   A    MARQUIS. 

Anglas,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  thought  he  would  like  to 
travel  and  try  his  fortune,  before  he  settled  down  on  the 
farm.  When  he  was  ready  to  start,  his  father  gave  him 
food  enough  for  several  days,  and  sorme  good  advice. 

"My  son,"  said  he,  "always  be  kind  and  considerate  to 
every  one." 

Toward  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  his  journey,  Anglas 
met  an  old  woman  with  a  flock  of  geese. 

"Oh !  sir,  she  said,  "do  not  harm  my  geese,  and  perhaps 
some  day  I  shall  be  able  to  reward  you." 

Anglas  remembered  the  advice  of  his  father  and  stood 
to  one  side  of  the  road  while  the  geese  passed  by.  And 
what  a  flock  of  geese  that  was !  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  geese!  Not  until  sundown  did  the  last  goose  pass  by. 
Then  Anglas  travelled  on,  and  the  next  day  while  going 
around  the  foot  of  a  hill,  he  thought  the  road  was  covered 
with  blood.  But  when  he  looked  closer,  he  saw  that  it  was 
not  blood,  but  millions  and  millions  of  red  ants,  coming 
out  of  the  hill.  The  leader  of  the  ants  spoke  to  him  and 
said, 

"Oh !  sir,  do  not  harm  us,  and  perhaps  some  day  we  can 
do  something  for  you." 

Again  Anglas  remembered  his  father's  advice,  and  stood 
still  while  the  ants  crossed  the  road. 

The  next  day  Anglas  met  an  immense  swarm  of  flies, 
whose  leader  asked  him  to  please  allow  them  to  fly  past 
unhurt,  and  they  would  never  forget  him,  so  again  heeding 
the  words  of  his  father,  he  did  not  harm  them,  but  waited 
till  they  flew  by. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  reached  the  city  where 
the  king  lived.  He  took  lodgings  at  the  inn.  Here  he 
learned  that  the  king  had  lost  the  keys  of  the  treasury, 
while  out  boating  on  the  river,  and  had  oflfered  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  in  marriage,  to  the  one  who  found  the  keys. 

That  night  as  Anglas  was  preparing  to  retire,  he  heard 
a  tap,  tap,  at  the  window. 

He  opened  it  and  saw  the  leader  of  the  geese,  who  oflfered 
to  find  the  keys  for  him. 

He  went  to  the  river  with  her,  and  found  all  the  geese 
there;  they  had  found  the  keys  which  they  gave  to 
him.  He  took  them  to  the  king,  but  the  king  said  he  must 
do  something  more.  He  must  separate  a  room  full  of  sand 
and  wheat  into  two  piles,  in  one  afternoon.  Anglas  was 
in  despair,  till  the  leader  of  the  ants  came,  and  told  him 
they  would  do  it  for  him.  The  king  was  surprised  to  find 
the  task  accomplished,  but  still  refused  the  reward,  telling 
him  he  must  succeed  in  one  more  thing.  He  must  pick  out 
the  princess.  Then  the  king  had  his  daughter  and  eleven 
other  maidens  dress  exactly  alike,  so  that  one  could  not 
tell  the  difference  between  the  princess  and  the  others. 
(Continued  on  page  173) 
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ARITHMETIC— 5A 

Written-   (a)   Finding  factors,  common  factors,  prime  fac- 
tor sof  two  or  more  numbers. 
Type. 

1.  Find  the  factors  of  168  and  186. 

168  =  8  X  21  or  8  X  3  X  7  or  4  X  2  X  3  X  7  or  2  X  2  X  2  X  3  X  7. 
186  =  6x31  or  3x3x31. 

2.  Find  the  common  factors  of  168  and  186. 

3.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  168  and  186. 

(b)   Finding  the   least   common   multiple  of   two  or   more 
numbers. 

Type  and  Form-     Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  12, 
28,  42. 

2112        28        42 


2|  6 

14 

21 

3|  3 

7 

21 

7\   1 

7 

7 

2  X  2  X  3  X  7  =  84,  the  least  common  multiple  of  12,  28,  42. 

(c)  Continued  practice  in  reduction  of  integers  or  mixed 
numbers  to  improper  fractions,  or  improper  fractions  to  in- 
tegers or  mixed  numbers. 

(d)  Continued  practice  in  reduction  of  fractions  to  lowest 
terms 

(e)  Addition  and  subtraction  of  mixed  numbers,  finding 
least  common  multiple  of  denominator  when  necessary.  En- 
courage pupils  to  find  least  common  denominator  by  inspec- 
tion. 

Type. 


63 

23 

2/3 

42 

16 

5/7 

45 

22 

7/9 

49 

32 

4/21 

12 

43 

1/7 

9 

143  31/63  157   2  31/63 

63)157 
126 


12 


31 


9,687    5/12 
■1,416    2/3 


Proof. 


8,270    3/4 


1,416    2/3 

4-8,270    3/4 


5  +  12: 

8 


17 


9,687    .5/12 


9/12  =  3/4 
12 

T 

9 


(f)  Cancellation. 

Type.     Divide  72x4x15  by  9x12x5. 
Method.     Write  the  dividend  above  the  line,  and  the  divisor 
below  the  line,  and  cancel. 


8      1       3 

72  x  4  X  15 


8 
■  =  —  =.8. 


9  xl2x  5 
1  1  1 
1  1  1 
8  X  12x13 


1 


17/12  =  1  5/12 


48x36x26       36 
6      3       2 

(g)   Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  an  integer. 

1       16       16        2 
Teach  that  —  x      =  —  =  —  is  the  same 
24  24        3 

2 
1      16       2 
as  — x      = — . 
24  3 

3 

(h)   Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a  fraction- 

8 
72     2         144  72      2 

X  —  = =  16  is  the  same  as       x  —  =  16. 

9  9  9 

Measurements. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continue  review  of  liquid  and  dry 
measures.  Review  measure  of  weight  and  its  use.  Teach 
2,000  lbs.  =  1  ton.  Drill  in  changing  from  higher  to  lower 
denominations  and  from  lower  to  higher. 

Types.     How  many  lbs.  in  32  oz?     How  many  ounces  in  8 
pounds?     How  many  pounds  in  3  tons? 
Problems. 

Oral.  Continue  finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  a 
number.  Continue  drill  on  types  of  problems  similar  to  those 
of  first  month. 

Types,  (a)  If  it  takes  %  of  a  yard  of  toweling  to  make 
one  towel,  how  many  yards  will  be  required  to  make  a 
dozen  towels? 

(b)  If  milk  is  selling  at  16c  a  quart  what  will  J4  pint  cost? 

(c)  The  length  of  a  rectangle  is  8  inches;  the  width  is  J4  of 
of  the  length.     What  is  the  area  of  the  rectangle? 

(d)  John  made  a  tail  for  his  kite  by  tying  10  strips  of 
muslin  together,  each  J^  yd.  long.  Allowing  J^  yd.  for  the 
knots,  how  long  was  the  tail  of  the  kite? 

Written.  Use  types  similar  to  those  given  in  oral  work; 
also  problems  involving  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  mixed 
numbers  and  cancellation.  Give  special  attention  to  arrange- 
ment of  work  and  description  of  answer. 

Type.  'At  a  party  54  people  were  served  with  ice  cream, 
each  person  received  1/6  of  a  quart.  How  much  did  the  ice 
cream  cost  at  the  rate  of  45c.  a  quart  ? 
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.    9 

1      54 
Form.    — X      =9  quarts  of  ice  cream  served. 

6 
$4.05  cost  of  ice  cream. 
1 
.45 
X  9 


Type  (b)  Multiply  47  by  28  2/3. 
Form.  47 

X  28  2/3 


Business  Forms. 

Written.     Teach  ruling  of  bill  forms  and  find  cost  of  not 
more  than  three  articles  purchased  at  one  time. 
Third  Month.  . 

Notation  and  Numeration. 

Continue  the  work  of  preceding  months,  using  integers  of 
three  periods  and  dollars  and  cents ;  Roman  numerals  through 
D. 

Integers. 

Oral,  (a)  Continue  daily  drills  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion. Use  dollars  and  cents,  as  follows :  $69  minus  $27  plus 
$18. 

(b)  Rapid  drills  involving  the  7  and  11  tables  and  tables 
used  in  preceding  months.  I 

'(c)  Continue  dividing  at  sight  as  in  preceding  months. 

Written.  Continued  daily  practice  in  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Fractions. 

Oral-  (a)  Continued  practice  in  finding  factors,  common 
factors  and  prime  factors,  using  larger  numbers  than  in  pre- 
ceding months. 

(b)  Continued  practice  in  finding  multiples,  common  mul- 
tiples and  least  common  multiples  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

(c)  Continued  practice  in  reduction  of  fractions  to  lower  or 
higher  terms,  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers  or  integers, 
and  mixed  numbers  or  integers  to  improper  fractions. 

(d)  Continued  practice  in  cancellation  involving  the  multi- 
plication and  division  of  integers. 

(e)  Multplication  of  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number  and  of 
a  mixed  number  by  an  integer. 

Type.     12x6  1/3;  36x  1J4;  9J^  x8;  6  2/3x9. 
Written,     (a)  Continued  practice  in  reduction  of  fractions 
as  in  oral  wOrk. 

(b)  Continued  practice  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  mixed 
numbers  as  in  preceding  month. 

(c)  Continued  practice  in  cancellation,  giving  simple  prob- 
lems which  involve  the  multiplication  and  division  of  integers 
or  the  multiplication  of  integers  by  fractions  or  fractions  by 
integers. 

(d)  Multiplication  of  an  integer  by  a  mixed  number  and  of 
a  mixed  number  by  an  integer. 

Type,     (a)  Multiply  36  by  24>4. 
Form.  36 

x24j4 


18 
144 
72 

882  Product. 


3|94 


31  1/3 

376 
94 


1,347  1/3  Product. 
Type  (c)   Multiply  165^  by  72. 
Form.  165^ 

x72 


4|216 


54 

330 

1155 


11,934  Product. 

Measurement. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  work  of  preced- 
ing months.  Review  linear  measure  and  its  uses.  Changing 
units  from  one  denomination  to  higher  or  lower  denomina- 
tions.    Finding  perimeters  and  areas  of  rectangular  surfaces. 

Type.  How  many  feet  in  5  miles?  How  many  inches  in 
28  yards? 

A  field  is  128  rods  long  and  52  rods  wide.  How  many 
square  rods  in  the  area  of  the  field  ?  How  many  rods  around 
the  field? 

Problems. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  types  of  prob- 
lems taught  in  preceding  months. 

New  Type.  Finding  what  fraction  one  number  is  of  an- 
other. 

Oral  Exercises.  What  part  of  a  dollar  is  50c.  ?  25c.  ?  etc. 
What  part  of  a  foot  is  6  inches?  3  inches?  etc.  What  part 
of  a  yard  is  6  inches  ?     1  foot  ? 

Type  Problem.  Mary  had  5  cents  and  spent  2  cents. 
What  part  of  her  money  did  she  spend?  What  part  had  she 
left? 

Business  Forms. 

Written.     Teach  the  proper  heading  of  a  bill.     Have  bills 
made  for  three  or  four  articles  purchased  at  one  time. 
Fourth  Month. 

Notation  and  Numeration. 

Continue  the  work  of  preceding  months,  using  integers  of 
3  periods,  and  dollars  and  cents;  Roman  numerals  through  M. 

Integers. 

Oral,  (a)  Continue  daily  drills  in  addition  and  subtraction 
as  in  preceding  months. 

(b)  Rapid  drills  involving  the  5  and  10  tables  and  tables 
used  in  preceding  months. 

(c)  Continue  dividing  at  sight,  as  in  preceding  months. 
Multiplication  and  division  drills  combined,  using  both  the 

5x8 
division  sign  and  the  horizontal  line  as  5  x 8  - :-  4  or  "4 
(Contiflued  on  Page  171) 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

5B 

Review  Questions. 

Questions  should  be  definite  and  sliould  be  in  the  inter- 
rogative form  rather  than  the  imperative.  Children  should 
be  trained  to  embody  part  of  the  question  in  the  answer. 
This  method  helps  the  child  to  fix  the  fact  in  his  memory 
and  obliges  him  to  answer  each  question  with  a  statement, 
thus  training  him  in  oral  expression.  Pupils  should  also  be 
trained  to  answer  only  the  question  that  is  asked  and  not 
to  include  in  their  answers  additional  facts,  which  while 
true,  are  not  called  for  by  the  particular  question.  For 
example,  a  child  who  is  asked  to  locate  Albany,  should  not 
include  in  his  answer  the  facts  that  Albany  is  the  capital 
of  New  York  State  and  that  the  governor  makes  his  home 
there.  The  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  sugges- 
tions of  forms  that  pupils  might  be  trained  to  use. 

1.  What  states  form  the  North  Atlantic  group? 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 

Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania form  the  North  Atlantic  group  of  states. 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  United  States  is  this  group  of 
states? 

This  group  of  states  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  What  important  mountain  ranges  are  located  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States? 

The  important  mountain  ranges  located  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  are,  White  Mountains,  Green  Mountains, 
Adirondack  Mountains,  Catskill  Mountains,  and  Allegheny 
Mountains. 

4.  What  is  the  advantage  of  an  irregular  coast  line? 
An  irregular  coast-line  provides  for  harbors,  and  cities 

will  grow  up  where  there  are  good  harbors. 

5.  What  advantages  have  the  North  Atlantic  States 
for  manu'facturing- 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States  there  are  many  swift  rivers 
which  furnish  water-power.  The  states  are  also  so  situated 
that  they  can  obtain  coal  easily,  and  export  the  manufac- 
tured articles. 

6.  Where  are  the  finest  marble  quarries  located? 

The  finest  marble  quarries  are  located  in  Rutland,  Ver- 
mont. 

7.  What  state  is  noted  for  its  wealth  of  mineral  and  oil 
deposits? 

Pennsylvania  is  noted  for  its  deposits  of  minerals  and  oil. 

8.  What  textiles  are  made  in  Massachusetts? 

Cotton  and  woolen  cloths  and  silks  are  manufactured 
in  Massachusetts. 

9.  What  are  the  leading  products  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States? 

The  leading  products  are  manufactured  articles,  iron, 
coal,  granite,  marble,  lumber,  fish,  and  vegetables. 

10.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  com.mercial  im- 
portance of  New  York  City? 

(i)     New  York  City  is  situated  on  a  fine  harbor. 

(2)  New  York  City  is  a  railroad  centre. 

(3)  New  York   City  is   situated  at  the  mouth   of  the 


Hudson  River  and  receives  products  from  the  West. 

(4)  New  York  City  is  located  in  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

11.  Why  is  agriculture  the  leading  industry  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States? 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  are 
well  suited  for  agriculture. 

12.  How  is  rice  cultivated? 

Rice  resembles  wheat,  but  requires  a  great  deal  of  mois- 
ture. For  this  reason  the  rice  fields  are  flooded  frequently 
until  the  crops  are  ripe.  Then  the  fields  are  allowed  to 
become  dry  and  the  grain  is  cut  and  threshed. 

13.  What  state  is  known  as  the  Coal  State?  the  To- 
bacco State?    The  Cotton  State?    The  Sugar  State? 

(i)     Pennsylvania  is  the  Coal  State. 

(2)  Virginia  is  the  Tobacco  State. 

(3)  Louisiana  is  the  Sugar  State. 

(4)  Mississippi  is  the  Cotton  State. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  naval  stores? 

By  naval  stores  we  mean  rosin,  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch. 

15.  How  are  naval  stores  obtained? 

Naval  stores  are  obtained  from  the  wood  and  sap  of  the 
yellow  pine. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States? 

The  leading  agricultural  products  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States  are  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice. 

17.  In  what  natural  division  of  the  United  States  are 
the  South  Central  States? 

The  South  Central  States  occupy  the  southern  half  of 
the  Great  Central  Plain. 

18.  What  is  meant  by  the  Florida  Keys? 

The  Florida  Keys  are  small  coral  islands  oflf  the  coast 
of  Florida. 

19.  What  is  a  delta? 

A  delta  is  land  built  up  by  rivers  depositing  mud  at  their 
mouths. 

20.  What  are  levees? 

Levees  are  walls  built  along  the  banks  of  rivers  to  pre- 
vent them  from  overflowing. 

21.  Describe  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Mississippi  River  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Min- 
nesota and  flows  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

22.  Name  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

The  most  important  branches  of  the  Mississippi  are  the 
Missouri  River,  the  Ohio  River,  the  Arkansas  River  and 
the  Red  River. 

23.  What  are  the  leading  industries  of  the  South  Cen- 
tral States? 

The  leading  industries  of  the  South  Central  States  are 
agriculture,  grazing,  mining,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing. 

24.  For  what  is  New  Orleans  noted? 
(i)     As  a  cotton  market. 

(2)  For  refining  sugar. 

(3)  For  its  export  trade. 

25.  Name  the  boundaries  of  the  North  Central  States. 
The  North  Central  States  are  bounded  by  Canada,  the 
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Great  Lakes,  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  South  Central 
States,  and  the  Western  States. 

26.  Why  is  the  climate  of  these  states  more  severe  than 
the  climate  of  states  further  east  in  the  same  latitude? 

These  states  have  an  extreme  climate  because  they  are 
so  far  from  any  large  body  of  water. 

27.  What  are  prairies? 

The  prairies  are  vast  stretches  of  level  land  covered  with 
coarse  grass. 

28.  What  is  the  leading  industry  of  the  prairies  section  ? 
The  leading  industry  of  the  prairies  section  is  agricul- 
ture. 

29.  What  are  the  most  important  products  of  the  North 
Central  States? 

The  most  important  products  are  corn,  wheat,  flour,  lum- 
ber, meat,  and  manufactured  articles. 

30.  Through  what  bodies  of  water  would  a  vessel  loaded 
with  wheat,  pass  in  going  from  Chicago  to  Buflfalo? 

The  vessel  would  sail  through  Lake  Michigan,  Lake 
Huron,  Lake  Erie. 

31.  For  what  is  Chicago  noted? 

(i)     Chicago  is  the  greatest  lake  port  in  the  world. 

(2)  It  is  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  L^nited  States. 

(3)  It  has  large  stock  yards. 

(4)  It  is  a  railroad  centre. 

32.  What  has  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Chicago? 
(i)     Its  favorable  situation. 

(2)  Its  nearness  to  the  wheat  belt. 

(3)  Its  facilities  for  transportation  and  commerce. 

33.  Name  three  other  cities  that  are  important  lakeports. 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland  are  important  lake- 
ports. 

34.  What  are  the  leading  manufactures  of  Chicago? 
The  leading  manufactures  of  Chicago  are  iron  and  steel 

goods,  furniture,  clothing,  and  farm  machinery. 

35.  Locate  the  Western  States. 

The  Western  States  are  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States. 

36.  What  mountain  ranges  are  located  in  the  Western 
States? 

The  mountain  ranges  in  the  Western  States  are  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  the 
Cascade  Range  Mountains. 

37.  Locate  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  the  Western 
States.  Mt.  Whitney  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in 
California  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  in  the  Western 
States. 

38.  What  are  the  most  important  resources  of  the  West- 
ern States? 

The  most  important  resources  of  the  Western  states  are 
mineral  deposits  and  forests. 

39.  What  minerals  are  mined  in  the  Rocky  Mountains? 
Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  quicksilver  are  mined 

in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

40.  What  is  meant  by  irrigation? 

Irrigation  is  the  name  given  to  the  method  of  causing 
water  to  flow  over  land  that  receives  little  or  no  rainfall. 


41.  What  are  the  chief  industries  of  the  Western  States? 
Mining  and  agriculture  are  the  leading  industries  of  the 

Western  States. 

42.  What  fruits  are  grown  in  California? 

Oranges,  lemons,  figs,  grapes,  peaches,  and  olives  are 
grown  in  California. 

43.  For  what  is  San  Francisco  noted? 

San  Francisco  is"  noted  for  having  the  best  harbor  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for  its  trade  with  countries  in  Asia. 

44.  Where  is  Yosemite  National  Park?  What  are  some 
of  the  wonders  to  be  seen  there? 

Yosemite  National  Park  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mountain  peaks,  falls,  and  wonderful  trees  may 
be  seen  there. 

45.  What  natural  wonders  may  be  seen  in  Yellowstone 
Park? 

Geysers,  hot  springs,  and  the  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone 
may  be  seen  there. 

46.  Why  has  the  government  purchased  these  tracts  of 
land  at  great  expense? 

The  government  purchased  the  land  so  that  these  natural 
wonders  might  be  preserved  for  the  people  of  this  and 
other  countries  to  see  and  enjoy. 

47.  What  means  of  transportation  are  used  in  the  United 
States? 

The  chief  meaJis  of  transportation  are  by  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  on  the  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers. 

48.  What  means  of  communication  are  used  in  carrying 
on  business  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States? 

The  telephone  and  the  telegraph  are  chief  means  of  com- 
munication. 

49.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  the  United  States? 
The  chief  exports  of  the  United  States  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, meat,  petroleum,  wheat  and  manufactured  articles. 

50.  What  does  the  United  States  import? 

The  United  States  imports  sugar,  coflFee,  tea,  silk,  manu- 
factured articles  and  precious  stones. 

COMPOSITION. 
Sixth   Year. 

Composition  is  a  form  of  self  expression.  It  deals  essen- 
tially with  ideas.  These  are  to  be  well  arranged  and  ex- 
pressed clearly  in  accurate  language  so  far  as  possible. 
The  child  must  have  ideas  in  order  to  express  them.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  that  topics  in  composition  deal  with 
things  that  are  thoroughly  familiar,  interesting,  concrete, 
definite  and  vivid  to  the  child.  Topics  taken  from  the 
child's  direct  experience  are  best  to  use.  They  have  the 
personal  note  that  is  so  vital  in  composition  work.  The 
personal  element  usually  wakens  an  accompanying  emo- 
tional tone.  Where  interest  is  lacking,  there  can  be  no 
good  work  in  composition.  The  child's  indirect  experi- 
ence, which  he  gets  through  reading  and  by  hearsav.  can 
be  made  direct  by  the  teacher's  judicious  guidance  of  the 
child's  powers  of  imagination.  Composition  work  is  not  an 
exercise  to  test  the  child's  knowledge  of  history,  geoo-ra- 
phy,  or  nature  study.     If  the  child  writes  on  nothing  but 
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school  subjects  his  freedom  of  expression  is  checked  be- 
cause of  his  limited  knowledge  of  facts.  The  child  must 
be  interested  in  his  topic  in  order  to  accomplish  good  work. 

If  the  child  is  to  write  on  a  topic  that  appeals  to  him,  he 
can  write  a  presentable  composition  in  a  period  of  twenty 
minutes.  Long  essays  should  not  be  expected  from  pupils 
in  the  sixth  year.  This  short  period  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  developing  habits  of  promptness.  Topics  may  be  an- 
nounced the  day  before  the  composition  is  to  be  written. 
1  tiis  gives  the  child  an  opportunity  of  refreshing  his  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  and  of  organizing  his  points.  The  con- 
tent side  is  of  first  consideration  in  composition  work.  The 
mechanical  side  should  be  subordinate.  It  should  be  taught 
in  direct  connection  with  the  content  side.  If  the  mechani- 
cal side  is  over-emphasized  the  child  becomes  self-con- 
scious, and  this  lessens  his  power  of  expression.  Freedom 
of  expression  within  the  limits  of  good  English,  is  to  be 
encouraged. 

With  regard  to  the  correction  of  compositions,  the  teach- 
er can  select  an  error  common  to  the  class  and  aim  to 
form  right  habits  in  this  one  particular.  While  the  chil- 
dren are  writing,  the  teacher  can  pass  about  the  class  and 
note  errors  quietly  and  quickly.  These  may  be  indicated 
in  the  margin  for  the  children.  They  note  the  errors  and 
correct  them.  The  teacher  cannot  expect  to  correct  all 
errors  on  all  papers  in  each  lesson.  The  criticisms  given 
by  classmates,  after  listening  to  compositions  read,  are  very 
helpful.  The  fact  that  the  reader  has  an  interested  and 
appreciative  audience,  is  a  strong  motive  for  the  use  of  good 
language.  Here  it  is  well  to  add  that  criticism  should  be 
constructive  rather  than  destructive,  and  should  be  kindly 
and  helpful  in  tone. 

In  selecting  topics  for  composition,  the  teacher  has  a 
wide  choice.  As  material  for  selection  the  following  are 
suggested  : 

Narration 
Reproduction  Stories 
Imitation 
Autobiographies 
Current  Events 
Original  Stories 
Tales.    Legends.    Historical  Events. 

Stories  in  Literature. 
Home  Activities. 

Stories  based  on  proverbs  or  poems. 
Stories  begun  by  teacher  and  finished  by  the  class. 

Description. 

Persons.    Real  and  Imagined. 

Pictures.    Those  pictures  which  express  action  are  best 

suited  for  this  grade. 

Travels. 

Flowers.     Animals. 

Places. 

Persons  and  Places  in  Literature. 
Exposition 

Explanation  of  Games. 
Explanation  of  Occupations, 


Explanation  of  Processes,  cooking,  sewing,  house  work. 
Business.     There  may  be  a  series  of  business  letters 
representing  an  interchange  of  letters  between  a  firm 
and  a  customer,  or  between  two  business  houses. 
The  following  are  suggested  as  models. 

320  Broadway, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
Messrs.  John  Wanamaker  &  Co.,  Nov.  12,  1914. 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  some  samples  of  dark 
blue  serge?    Please  state  the  width  and  price  of  each. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 

Mary  Miller. 
Broadway,  New  York  City, 

November  14,  1914. 
Miss  Mary  Miller, 

320  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Madam: 

In  reply  to  your  request  we  are  sending  you 
several  samples  of  our  dark  blue  serges.  You  will  find  the 
width  and  price  marked  on  each  sample. 

Hoping  these  will  meeit  with  your  approval,  we 
remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 
John  Wanamaker  &  Co., 

Per  J.  S.  L. 
320  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
November  17,  1914. 
Messrs.  John  Wanamaker  &  Co., 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

Kindly  send  me  three  and  one  half  (33/2)  yards 
of  blue  serge  like  the  enclosed  sample.  The  price  is  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  a  yard.  The  width  is  thirty- 
six  (36)  inches.  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  money  order 
for  five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($5.25)  covering  the 
cost  of  the  material. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 

Mary  Miller. 
320  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  24,   1914. 
Messrs.  John  Wanamaker  &  Co., 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

On  November  seventeenth  I  sent  you  a  money 
order  for  five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to  cover  the  cost 
of  three  and  one-half  yards  of  blue  serge.  I  have  neither 
received  the  material,  nor  heard  from  you  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  I  trust  you  will  attend  to  the  speedy  adjustment 
of  the  case. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mary  Miller. 
Broadway,  New  York  City, 
November  25,  1914. 
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Miss  Mary  Miller, 

320  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Madam: 

We  received  your  letter  of  November  seventeenth  en- 
closing a  money  order  for  five  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
to  cover  the  cost  of  three  and  one-half  yards  of  blue  serge. 

Our  supply  of  that  particular  kind  of  material  is  ex- 
hausted. A  new  supply  is  expected  within  a  few  days 
when  your  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 

Thanking  you  for  your  order,  and  regretting  the  un- 
avoidable delay,  we  remain, 

Respectfully   yours, 

John  Wanamaker  &  Co., 

Per  J.  S.  L. 
Rome,  Georgia. 
Sept.  20,  1918. 
Dear  Rose, 

You  must  be  quite  busy  since  you  returned  to  school. 
Our  school  has  not  opened  yet.  I  wonder  if  I  am  going 
to  like  it.  Ours  is  considered  rather  a  large  school.  It  has 
four  classes! 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  cotton  fields  that  I  visited 
this  summer.  The  whole  field  is  white  and  brown.  It  is 
very  pretty.  The  cotton  grows  on  stalks  two  or  three 
feet  high.  The  cotton  balls  are  green  at  first.  The  sun 
turns  them  brown,  and  then  they  burst  open,  and  out 
comes  the  white  cotton. 

The  cotton  is  picked  and  carried  to  the  gin.  The  seeds 
are  separated  from  the  lint.  The  cotton  is  then  baled,  and 
shipped  to  factories.     Here  cloth  is  made. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  please. 

Yours  truly, 

Anna  Gold. 
276  Grant  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York, 
December  28,  1918. 
My  dear  Mabel, 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  such  a  delightful 
Christmas  present.  I  have  just  finished  "Little  Women"  and 
am  about  to  read  it  again.  I  think  Miss  Alcott  is  charming 
and  I  thank  you  for  the  gift. 

We  have  a  new  Public  Library  near  our  home.  I  have 
a  card  and  I  take  books  regularly.  I  had  "Birds'  Christmas 
Carol"  last  week.  It  was  very  interesting.  Have  you  read 
it?  We  will  visit  the  Library  when  you  come  to  see  me. 
Let  that  be  soon. 

Your  grateful  friend, 

Jessie  Kane. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  STREET  CAR. 

I  am  car  number  176  on  the  Fulton  Street  line.  I  had 
quite  a  fright  last  week.  I  will  tell  you  of  my  experience. 
As  my  motorraan  drove  me  out  of  the  shed,  I  felt  happy 
and  gay  for  I  had  a  new  coat  of  paint.  I  felt  as  if  every 
one  must  be  admiring  me  as  I  sped  along.  As  we  came 
near  a  large  school,  where  there  is  a  little  curve  in  the 


street,  I  saw  two  little  girls  crossing  the  tracks.  The  girls 
were  reading  a  book.  It  must  have  been  very  interesting 
for  they  kept  their  eyes  right  on  it.  My  driver  shouted 
to  them.  He  turned  on  the  brakes  and  I  strained  with  all 
my  might  to  come  to  a  sudden  stop.  As  I  did  so  one  of 
my  passengers  fell  on  the  floor.  I  was  glad  he  was  not 
hurt.  But  it  was  necessary  to  stop  quickly  to  save  those 
little  girls.  The  girls  were  very  much  frightened  by  this 
time  and  ran  quickly  to  the  sidewalk.  I  don't  think  they 
will  ever  again  forget  the  rule,  "Safety  First." 

MY  THOUGHT. 

If  you've  tried  and  have  not  won, 

Never  stop  for  crying; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 

Just  by  patient  trying. 

Phoebe  Cary. 

As  I  read  this  little  stanza,  I  think  of  Guiseppi  Verdi, 
one  of  the  most  popular  composers.  Verdi  was  a  poor 
Italian.  He  liked  music,  but  his  father  could  not  afford 
to  let  him  study.  A  rich  man  became  interested  in  Verdi 
and  sent  him  to  a  musical  school  in  Milan.  Here  the  pro- 
fessors laughed  at  Verdi,  and  said  he  had  no  talent  for 
music  at  all.  Now  Verdi  never  read  this  stanza  by  Phoebe 
Cary,  but  he  had  the  right  spirit.  He  was  not  discouraged 
by  criticism.  He  kept  on  studying.  He  wrote  an  opera. 
It  was  not  a  success;  but  even  this  did  not  make  him  lose 
courage.  At  last,  through  patient  perseverance  he  was 
able  to  delight  the  whole  world  with  operas  like  "Rigoletto" 
and  "II  Trovatore." 

PROSERPINA. 

Ceres,  the  mother  of  the  earth,  had  a  lovely  daughter 
named  Proserpina.  One  day  Ceres  went  on  a  journey^ 
She  told  Proserpina  to  play  with  the  sea  nymphs,  but  not 
to  wander  far  away.  Proserpina  went  to  the  shore  and 
called  the  nymphs  to  come  and  play  with  her.  They, 
knowing  her  voice,  caime  up  out  of  the  sea  and  made 
her  a  wreath  of  the  most  beautiful  shells  that  could  be 
found.  Proserpina  called  the  nymphs  and  asked  them  to 
help  her  gather  flowers  for  making  wreaths.  They  could 
not  go,  so  she  went  herself  and  picked  flowers.  She  saw 
a  great  shrub.  She  picked  it,  only  to  find  that  where  its 
roots  should  have  been,  there  was  a  hole  which  kept  get- 
ting wider  and  wider  at  every  moment.  Soon  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  came  along.  In  it  sat  King  Pluto. 
He  snatched  her  in  his  arms  and  rode  away  with  her  to  his 
palace  underground. 

A  FAIRY  TALE. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  fairy  was  caught  in  a  storm  and 
was  unable  to  go  home.  She  looked  around  for  shelter 
On  one  side  was  the  beautiful  home  of  a  rich  man.  On 
the  other  side  was  a  poor,  miserable  hut.  She  said,  "I  will 
ask  the  rich  man  for  shelter."  She  did  so,  but  instead  of 
receiving  shelter,  she  was  forced  out  into  the  storm  and  the 
door  was  closed. 

The  fairy  now  went  to  the  poor  folks  in   the  tumble- 
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down  hut.     The  poor  couple  let  her  in,  and  gave  her  their 

last  piece  of  bread.    The  children  gave  the  fairy  their  bed 

while  they  slept  on  the  hard  floor.    They  did  not  know  this 

~^as  a  fairy.    They  thought  she  was  a  poor  woman  in  need 

^f  assistance. 

In  the  morning  when  the  poor  family  awoke,  the  fairy 
was  not  to  be  found.  Their  poor  hut  was  not  to  be  found 
either.  In  its  place  was  a  house  more  beautiful  than  the 
rich  man's.  The  fairy  had  given  the  poor,  kind  family  all 
they  had  ever  wished  for  when  they  were  poor. 
WHAT  THE  PAPER  SAID. 

A  long  time  ago  I  was  snowy  cotton  growing  in  Georgia. 
I  was  picked,  baled  and  sent  to  a  factory.  Here  I  was 
woven  into  fine,  white  material.  Later  I  was  sent  to  a 
store  where  I  was  put  on  a  shelf  with  several  other  pieces 
of  material.  Qne  day  a  girl  came  into  the  store  and  asked 
for  some  white  lawn.  I  was  shown  to  her.  She  said,  "I 
will  take  this.  I  am  sure  my  teacher  will  like  it."  I  went 
to  school  with  Elsie.  Elsie  was  the  girl  who  bought  me. 
During  the  sewing  lesson  I  was  torn  into  so  many  parts  I 
thought  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  me.  Week  after 
week  Elsie  carefully  sewed  me  together  again,  until  I  be- 
came a  neat  little  apron,  cap  and  cuffs.  I  was  now  a  cook- 
ing outfit.  Later  Elsie  wore  me  whenever  she  went  to  the 
cooking  room.  I  liked  it  there.  Things  smelled  so  good. 
One  day  Elsie  was  careless  and  burned  a  large  hole  right 
in  the  middle  of  my  apron.  Elsie's  mother  then  threw  me 
out  with  some  other  rubbish.  I  was  found  by  a  junk  dealer 
who  sent  me  to  a  factory  where  I  was  made  into  paper. 
I  am  now  composition  paper  and  am  back  in  school  again. 
I  hope  some  careful  person  will  use  me  so  I  can  be  hung  up 
in  the  class  room.  I  tremble  to  think  of  coming  to  my  end 
in  the  waste  paper  basket. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LEAF. 

How  sharp  the  wind  is  to-day !  I  am  afraid  my  poor, 
brittle  stem  will  break.  How  different  I  was  this  spring! 
Then  I  was  a  tiny  green  bud  on  a  branch.  The  sun  shone 
down  so  warm  and  bright,  that  I  soon  came  out  of  my 
little  bed.  I  threw  off  my  blankets  and  stretched,  and 
stretched.  Soon  I  was  a  pretty  green  leaf.  Birds  and 
butterflies  came  to  rest  near  me  on  my  branch.  How 
happy  I  was !  Now  the  wind  is  getting  colder  day  by  day. 
My  coat  is  no  longer  green.  It  is  prettier.  It  is  the  coat 
of  old  age,  red,  yellow  and  green.  Yesterday  I  was  blown 
from  my  branch.  Here  I  am  on  the  ground  trembling  and 
worrying  for  fear  I  shall  be  stepped  upon. 
JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  a  little  country  girl  of  France.  Her 
country  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  One  day 
while  Joan  was  tending  her  father's  sheep  she  heard  a 
voice  call  to  her.  It  said,  "Joan,  God  wants  you  to  save 
your  country  from  the  enemy."  Joan  told  the  king  about 
the  voice  she  had  heard.  The  king  and  his  advisers  laughed 
at  her.  On  seeing  her  seriousness,  however,  the  king  de- 
cided to  let  her  try.  He  gave  her  a  suit  of  armor  and 
a  horse.  Joan  led  the  army  against  the  English  and  won 
the  Battle  of  Orleans.     Later  Joan  was  taken  prisoner  by 


the  English.     They  burned  her  at  the  stake  as  a  witch, 
because  of  her  great  success  in  defeating  their  armies.    All 
France  honors  Joan  of  Arc  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
THE  COTTON  GIN. 

The  cotton  gin  was  invented  by  Eli  Whitney  in  1793. 
It  is  used  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  cotton. 

Cotton  was  the  most  important  product  of  the  South. 
People  often  said,  "Cotton  is  king."  Negroes  were  em- 
ployed in  picking  cotton,  and  in  taking  out  the  seeds.  The 
seeds  were  hard  to  separate.  One  man  could  pick  about  a 
pound  a  day.  After  the  machine  was  invented,  one  man 
Gould  pick  a  hundred  pounds  a  day. 

This  invention  made  cotton  one  of  the  most  important 
exports  of  the  United  States.    It  was  because  of  the  cotton 
gin,  that  slavery  spread,  and  became  fastened  on  the  South. 
A  RIDDLE. 

I  am  a  Frenchman.  When  I  was  nineteen  years  old  I 
came  to  the  United  States  to  help  the  colonies  win  their 
independence.  I  was  made  an  officer  by  Washington.  The 
Continental  Congress  praised  me  highly  for  the  aid  I  gave 
the  colonies. 

After  the  Revolution  I  returned  to  France.  I  was  un- 
fortunate. I  became  quite  poor.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  heard  of  my  poverty.  They  presented  me 
with  a  township  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
children  of  America  contributed  money  for  the  erection  of 
a  statue  in  my  honor.  The  statue  stands  in  Paris,  the 
capital  of  my  native  land.  Who  am  I? 
THE  IDEAL  GIRL. 

The  ideal  girl  always  wears  a  clean,  neat  dress.  Her 
undergarments  do  not  come  below  her  dress.  Her  stock- 
ing are  pulled  up  and  are  mended  when  necessary.  Her 
shoes  are  polished  and  are  not  lacking  in  buttons.  The 
ideal  girl  does  not  need  to  be  told  how  to  wash  herself. 
Her  hands  and  elbows,  her  neck  and  ears  are  well  taken 
care  of.  This  girl  keeps  her  nails  clean.  Her  hair  is  well 
brushed  and  combed.  Her  teeth  are  like  pearls.  The  ideal 
girl  keeps  her  handkerchief  out  of  sight  except  when  in 
use.  She  does  not  chew  gum.  Her  posture  is  good.  She 
is  trustworthy  and  sensible.  She  is  obedient,  attentive,  and 
anibitious. 

A  PICTURE  DESCRIPTION. 

Homewards  is  one  of  Mac  Whirter's  best  pictures.  It 
is  a  country  scene.  We  see  a  flock  of  sheep  turned  away 
from  you.  They  are  on  their  homjeward  journey.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  grazing  in  a  pasture  at  a  great  distance 
from  their  home.  The  shepherd  and  his  dog  are  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  They  are  following  the  sheep. 
The  shepherd  is  looking  fondly  down  at  his  dog.  The 
sheep  do  not  have  to  be  driven.  Perhaps  even  they  realize 
they  are  going  to  rest  after  their  journey.  Trees  and 
bushes  are  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  They  add  to  the 
general  charm  of  the  picture. 

A  LESSON  FROM  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

"Dost  thou  love  life  ?  Then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that 
is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of." 

One  day  a  customer  visited  Benjamin  Franklin's  book-store 
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in  Philadelphia.  He  spent  one  hour  in  aimlessly  turning  over 
many  books.  Finally  he  inquired  the  price  of  a  certain  book. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  clerk's  reply  and  said,  "Please  call 
the  proprietor,  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

Mr.  Franklin  is  in  the  press  room,"  replied  the  clerk,  "and 
he  is  very  busy  just  now." 

The  man,  however,  insisted  on  seeing  him.  The  clerk  sum- 
moned Mr.  Franklin,  who  hurried  out  from  his  printing 
office  at  the  back  of  the  store. 

The  customer  held  up  the  volume-he  had  selected  and  asked, 
"What  is  the  lowest  price  you  can  take  for  this  book,  sir?" 

"A  dollar  and  a  quarter !  Why,  your  clerk  offered  it  to  mc 
a  little  while  ago  for  only  a  dollar,"  exclaimed  the  astonished 
customer. 

"True,"  said  Franklin,"  and  I  could  have  afforded  to  take 
a  dollar  rather  than  leave  my  work  and  get  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter." 

The  man  hesitated  and  looked  at  the  book  again.  He  did 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Franklin  was  in  earnest  or  only  joking. 
At  last  he  said,  coaxingly,  "Come  now,  Mr.  Franklin,  tell  me 
really,  what  is  the  lowest  price  for  this  book?" 

"One  dollar  and  a  half,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

"A  dollar  and  a  half!  Why  it  is  not  five  minutes  since  you 
offered  it  to  me  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter." 

"Yes,  and  I  could  better  have  taken  that  price  then,  than  a 
dollar  and  a  half  now." 

The  crestfallen  customer  laid  the  money  on  the  counter,  anl 
left  the  store  with  his  book.  Perhaps  he  had  learned  that  hu 
wlio  squanders  his  own  time  is  foolish,  and  he  who  wastes  the 
time  of  others  is  a  thief. 

Other  proverbs  and  maxims,  similar  to  the  following  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  similar  manner: 

"Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell 
necessaries." 

"Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks." 

"Lost  time  is  never  found  again." 

"Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  things 
easy." 

"There  are  no  gains  without  pains." 

"Think  before  you  speak." 

"Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not  whether  you  shall  be 
welcome  or  not." 

POOR  RICHARD'S  ALMANAC. 

During  Benjamin  Franklin's  lifetime,  the  almanac  was  the 
most  popular  form  of  literature  in  America.  A  few  people 
read  newspapers,  but  every  farmer  who  could  read  at  all  had 
an  almanac  hanging  by  the  fireplace. 

Franklin  began  the  publication  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac 
in  1732.  Besides  the  monthly  calendar  and  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  almanac  containd  useful  information,  selec- 
tions from  literature  and  short  anecdotes.  All  the  spaces  in 
the  calendar  were  filled  with  proverbs  similar  to  the  following : 

Poor  Richard  says,  "There  are  no  gains  without  pains." 

It  instructed  people  who  bought  scarcely  any  other  books 
and  was  considered  both  entertaining  and  useful. 

BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Many  songs  were  sung  to  the  music  of  "The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic"  at  camp  meetings  long  before  the  Civil  War. 


After  the  execution  of  John  Brown,  the  soldiers  made  some 
verses  about  him,  and  sang  them  around  the  campfires  and  as 
they  marched  to  battle.  In  December,  1861,  Mr.  James  Free- 
man Clarke  urged  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  a  well  known 
author,  to  write  more  appropriate  words  and  "The  Battle 
Hymn"  was  the  result. 

WHAT   IS   GENIUS? 

Michael  Angelo  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  who  ever 
lived  He  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  work  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. His  soul  was  in  it,  and  his  success  was  the  result  of 
great  talent  and  hard  labor.  Once  he  said,  "Genius  is 
eternal  patience."  He  believed  in  patient,  steady  work,  and 
toiled  constantly  until  his  ninetieth  year. 
THE  ODYSSEY. 

The  Greek  poet  Homer  is  the  author  of  The  Odyssey,  one 
of  the  greatest  poems  in  the  world. 

This  poem  narrates  the  adventures  of  the  wise  Greek  hero 
Ulysses  or  Odysseus  on  his  way  from  Troy,  to  his  distant 
home  in  Ithaca. 

Among  these  adventures  were  his  escape  from  Polyphemus, 
the  Cyclops,  the  visit  to  Circe's  palace,  and  his  reception  at  the 
Phaeacian  court. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LITTLE  THINGS. 

The  close  observation  of  little  things  is  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  the  watchful  eye  of  the  careful  observer  which 
gives  apparently  trivial  things  their  value. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  wished  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
River  Tweed,  near  which  he  lived.  One  dewy,  autumn  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  walking  in  his  garden,  he  saw  a  tiny  spider's 
net  suspended  across  his  path.  The  idea  at  once  came  to  him 
that  a  bridge  of  iron  ropes  or  chains  might  be  made  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  result  was  his  invention  of  the  suspension 
bridge. 

THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM. 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
rewarded  his  political  friends  by  giving  them  government  posi- 
tions. He  believed  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 
During  the  first  year  of  his  administration  he  dismissed  nearly 
two  thousand  experienced  clterks  and  filled  their  places  with 
those  who  had  voted  for  him. 

Under  the  present  system  an  applicant  for  a  government 
position  must  pass  a  Civil  Service  examination  before  he 
can  be  appointed  to  the  office. 

THE  WHISTLE. 

When  I  was  seven  years  of  age  my  friends,  on  a  holiday, 
filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where 
they  sold  toys  for  children,  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound 
of  a  whistle  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy, 
I  voluntarily  offered  and  gave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then 
ca^e  home  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased 
with  my  whistle  but  disturbing  all  the  family. 

My  sisters  and  brothers,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had 
made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it 
was  worth,  put  me  in  mind  what  good  things  I  might  have 
bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  laughed  at  me  so 
much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried  with  vexation ;  and  the  reflection 
(Continued  on  page   176) 
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ARITHMETIC— 7A 

Third  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral  and  Written-  Continued  daily  practice  in  the  funda- 
mental operations  with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
Problems  should  be  given  in  which  part  of  the  matter  used 
should  apply  to  the  work  in  sewing,  cooking,  or  drawing. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  the  fundamental 
operations,  in  reduction,  in  finding  fractional  parts,  in  finding 
what  part  one  number  is  of  another,  and  in  finding  a  number 
when  a  fractional  part  is  given.  Problems,  as  in  integers, 
should  be  given  in  which  part  of  the  matter  used  should  apply 
to  the  work  in  sewing,  cooking  or  drawing. 

Types,  (a)  In  making  chocolate,  Mary  used  4  cupfuls  of 
milk.  What  did  the  milk  cost  at  12c  a  quart,  if  each  cup 
holds  one-half  pint? 

(b)  Alice  made  some  candy.  If  she  used  3  cupfuls  of 
molasses,  what  part  of  a  gallon  did  she  use?  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  molasses  at  30c.  a  quart? 

(c)  Mary  made  a  blouse  for  the  little  children  in  Belgium. 
If  she  used  I3/2  yards  of  percale  at  25c.  a  yard  and  2c.  worth 
of  thread,  what  did  the  blouse  cost? 

Percentage- 
Oral  and   Written.     Continued  practice   in  application  to 
profit  and  loss  and  commission  as  in  preceding  month. 
Commercial  Discount. 

Oral.  Teach  that  a  discount  is  a  deduction  made  from  the 
^price  of  goods,  or  a  debt;  that  discounts  are  allowed  on  the 
prices  published  in  the  catalogues  or  price  lists,  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  market;  and  that  a  discount  allowed  on  a 
list  price  is  called  a  trade  discount.  When  a  discount  is  al- 
lowed for  immediate  payment  of  goods,  sold  to  be  paid  at 
some  future  time,  it  is  called  a  cash  discount.  If  a  discount 
is  allowed  for  payment  within  a  definite  time,  it  is  called  a 
time  discount.  The  general  term  for  these  discounts  is  com- 
mercial discount.  Teach  the  terms:  list  price,  rate  of  dis- 
count, net  price,  or  net  cost. 

Types.  Give  oral  drills  as  follows:  (a)  the  list  price  is 
50c,  the  rate  of  discount  6%.  Find  the  net  price,  (b)  The 
li.st  price  is  $18,  the  rate  of  discount  is  33  1/3%.  Find  the 
net  cost. 

Series  of  discounts.     Teach  why  a  series  of  discounts  is 
given;  the  lowering  of  price  a  second  or  third  time,  a  large 
order,  a  cash  payment,  a  time  payment.     Give  oral  drills  in 
finding  a  single  discount  equal  to  successive  discounts. 
Type.     What  single  discount  is  equal  to  20  and  10% : 
Form 

20%  first  discount 
10%  of  80%=  8%  second  discount 

or 

28%  total  discount 
10%  first  discount 
20%  of  90%=18%  second   discount 

28%  total  discount 
Have  pupils  find  that  the  order  in  which  the  successive 
discounts  are  given  makes  no  difference  in  the  total- 
Written.     Give  problems   with   single   discounts   followed 


by  problems  containing  two  or  three  successive  discounts. 

Types,  (a)  The  list  price  of  a  desk  was  $36.  A  discount 
of  33  1/3%  was  allowed  for  a  sale.     What  was  the  net  price? 

Form 

$36  list  price 
Less  33  1/%=  12  discount 

$24  net  price 

(b)  Silk  mufflers  listed  at  $2.50  each  are  sold  to  a  retailer 
at  a  discount  of  12>^%.  What  would  be  the  net  price  if  he 
purchased  2  dozen? 

(c)  A  retail  grocer  bought  50  lbs.  of  tea  at  60c.  a  pound. 
What  was  the  net  price  if  the  discounts  were  10  and  5%? 
What  was  his  profit  if  he  sold  the  tea  at  65c.  a  lb-  ? 

Form 

$    -60  $    .65 

SO  50 


$30.00  list  price 
Less  10%=    3.00  1st  discount 

27.00 
Less     5%=     1.35  2nd  discount 


$32.50  selling  price 
25.65  net  price 

$6.85  profit 


$25.65  net  price 

Give  similar  problems  containing  three  successive  discounts. 

Interest. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  the  work  as 
taught  in  preceding  months. 

Measurements. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continue  practice  in  changing  Fng- 
lish,  French  and  Italian  money  to  the  U.  S.  equivalents. 
Teach  the  mark  and  rouble  using  the  approximate  equivalents : 
1  mark  equals  25c,  or  4  marks  in  one  dollar;  1  rouble  equals 
50c,  or  2  roubles  in  one  dollar.  Continued  practice  in  the 
measures  of  the  metric  system  taught  in  preceding  months, 
giving  problems  which  combine  foreign  money  and  metric 
measures;  finding  areas  of  rectangles,  and  contents  of  rec- 
tangular solids.  Teach  the  liter  as  the  measure  of  capacity, 
its  volume  being  1  cubic  decimeter,  and  its  approximate  equiv- 
alent, 1  quart.     Give  problems. 

Types,  (a)  An  olive  orchard  of  750  trees  yielded  30  liters 
of  olives  per  tree.  How  many  hektoliters  of  olives  did  it 
yield?  What  was  received  for  them  at  2  francs  per  liter? 
What  is  the  value  in  U.  S.  money  ? 

(b,  A  merchant  bought  400  liters  oi  olive  oil  at  3  iims 
per  liter,  and  retailed  it  at  50c  per  pint.  What  was  his 
profit?     What  was  his  per  cent  of  profit? 

(c)  How  many  liters  of  water  will  fill  a  vessel  60  cm  by 
5  dm  by  4m? 

Business  Forms.  Continue  work  of  preceding  month.  Re- 
view orders. 

Fourth  Month. 

Integers- 
Oral  and  Written.     Continued  daily  practice  in  the  fund- 
amental  operations,   with   attention   to  accuracy   and  rapid- 
ity.    Problems  as  in  preceding  months. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  the  work  of  pre- 
ceding months,  giving  special  attention  to  those  points  where 
class  shows  greatest  weakness. 
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Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  application  of  per- 
centage to  profit  and  loss,  commission,  and  commercial  dis- 
count. 

Taxes. 

Oral.  Teach  that  taxes  are  levied  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion, state,  town  or  city.  Teach  briefly  the  various  forms  of 
taxes  that  have  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  the  national  and 
state  governments  as :  the  income  tax,  the  inheritance  tax,  the 
special  privilege  tax,  etc.  Teach  how  the  money  for  expenses 
in  the  city  of  New!  York  is  raised ;  by  taxation  of  real  estate 
and  personal  property.  Teach  what  is  meant  by  real 
estate  and  personal  property.  Teach  how  the  tax  rate  is  de- 
termined in  New  York.  Have  the  members  of  the  S  hool 
City  departments  make  an  imaginary  estimate  for  their  de- 
partment, by  comparing  it  with  the  city  itself;  use  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  school  property  as  a  base,  and  find  what 
would  be  the  rate  of  taxation  for  the  citizens  of  the  school 
city  Teach  how  all  the  people  are  taxpayers;  how  taxes 
afifect  rents,  supplies  bought,  etc.;  how  destruction  of  city 
property  and  waste  in  the  use  of  supplies  provided  by  the  city, 
increase  the  rate  of  taxation.  Explain  when  tax  bills  are  sent, 
and  how  they  may  be  paid.     Give  simple  oral  problems. 

Written.  Give  problems  (a)  in  finding  taxes  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  using  the  tax  rate  of  the  present  year ; 
(b)  in  finding  difference  between  taxes  of  previous  year  and 
present  year;  (c)  in  finding  taxes  when  the  assessed  valuation 
is  given  as  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  valuation;  (d)  in  finding 
taxes  as  paid  in  New  York. 

Types,  (a)  Find  the  tax  on  property  which  is  assessed  at 
$6,500  if  the  tax  rate  is  $2.51  per  hundred. 

(b)  If  the  tax  rate  last  year  was  $2.49  per  hundred  and  the 
assessed  valuation  the  same,  what  was  the  tax  ? 

If  the  tax  rate  last  year  was  $2.48  per  hundred  and  the 
assessed  valuation  $6,000,  what  wias  the  tax  ? 

\{c)  If  a  piece  of  real  estate  valued  at  $7,500  is  assessed  at 
80^  of  its  valuation,  and  the  tax  rate  is  2.05%  what  will  be  the 
tax? 

(d)  A  house  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  is  assessed  at 
$15,000.  The  tax  rate  is  $2.20  (a)  what  is  the  amount  of  the 
tax?  (b)  What  amount  is  due  May  1  ?  (c)  What  amount  is 
due  July  1?  (d)  What  amount  is  due  Nov.  20?  (e)  If  the 
second  half  is  paid  with  the  first  installment  what  amount  will 
be  paid  ?     Write  checks  for  these  various  amounts. 

Interest. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  work  of  pre- 
ceding months. 

Measurement- 
Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  changing  the 
foreign  money  studied  in  preceding  rrtonths  to  the  U.  S. 
equivalents.  Continued  practice  in  the  measures  of  the  metric 
system,  as  in  preceding  months.  Teach  the  gram  as  the  unit 
of  weight,  with  its  prefixes  denoting  divisions  and  multiples- 
Teach  the  equivalent  of  a  kilogram  as  2  1/5  or  2.2  lb.  Give 
simple  problems  as  in  previous  months. 
Business  Forms.    Review  cash  and  personal  accounts. 


Fifth  Month. 

Review  the  work  of  preceding  months  according  to  the 
needs  of  class.     Drill  on  the  weak  points. 

ARITHMETIC— 7B  (Continued) 
Third  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  the  fundamental 
operations.     Problems  as  in  preceding  month. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  the  work  of  pre- 
ceding month,  giving  special  attention  to  points  in  which  class 
shows  greatest  weakness.     Problems  as  in  preceding  month. 

Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  percentage  and 
its  application  to  profit  and  loss.  Renew  commission,  giving 
problems  to  find  total  cost  or  net  proceeds  when  purchase 
price  or  sales  price  and  charges  are  given.  Continue  prob- 
lems in  taxes  as  in  preceding  month. 

Duties. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  work  of  preced- 
ing month.  'Give  problems  in  finding  specific  duty  or  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Types,  (a)  Find  the  specific  duty  on  150  boxes  of  lemons, 
the  net  wight  of  each  box  being  45  lb.,  if  the  duty  is  J4c.  a  lb. 

(b)  An  Italian  firm  imported  1,200  lbs.  of  macaroni  from 
Italy  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  per  lira.  If  the  duty  is  Ic.  a  Ib- 
and  it  is  sold  in  New  York  at  15c.  a  lb.  what  will  be  the  total 
profit  ?         ' 

(c)  What  will  be  the  duty  on  50  lbs.  of  perfumery  bought 
at  $3.25  per  lb.  if  the  duty  is  40c  a  lb.  and  60%  ad  valorem? 

(d)  Brown  &  Co.  imported  $1,500  worth  of  glassware. 
What  was  the  duty  at  45%  ^d  valorem,  if  8%  was  allowed  for 
breakage  ? 

(e)  The  duty  on  imported  cigars  is  $4.50  per  lb.  and  25% 
ad  valorem.  Find  the  duty  on  200  boxes  of  cigars  weighing 
10  oz.  to  the  box,  and  valued  at  $5  per  box. 

Interest. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  work  of  preceding 
month. 

Bank  Discount. 

Oral  and  Written.  Give  oral  drills  in  finding  bank  discount 
and  proceeds  for  short  periods  of  time  as  30  days,  60  days. 
Give  problems  which  include  the  discounting  of  notes. 

Types,  (a)  Mr.  Clark  needs  about  $900  for  30  days.  If  he 
draws  the  money  from  the  savings  bank,  he  will  lose  6  months' 
interest  at  4%.  He  decides  to  discount  his  note  for  that 
amount  at  6%.     How  much  did  he  save? 

(b)  Mr.  Dean  owes  a  bill  of  $500.  He  receives  a  60-day 
note  from  a  customer  for  $600  which  he  has  discounted  at  6% 
at  the  City  Bank-     How  much  has  he  left  after  paying  his  bill  ? 

(c)  Mr.  Hyde  must  meet  bills  amounting  to  $450.25.  His 
balance  in  the  bank  is  $375.10.  He  discounts  his  note  for 
$350  for  30  days  at  6%,  which  is  credited  to  his  account. 
How  much  has  he  left  after  paying  his  bills? 

Measurement. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  areas  of 
parallelograms,  and  of  rectangles.  Application  of  areas  to 
surfaces  as  floor  surfaces,  wall  surfaces,  street  surfaces,  etc. 

Finding  areas  of  triangles  when  base  and  altitude  are  given. 
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Fourth  Month. 


Develop  the  various  forms  of  triangles  from  rectangles.  Have 
pupils  draw  diagrams  to  illustrate  question  given.  Give  prob- 
lems involving  rectangular  and  triangular  figures.  See  that 
diagrams  representing  problems  are  drawn  with  some  degree 
of  proportion.     Use  metric  units. 

Types,  (a)  There  is  a  small  city  park  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  at  the  junction  of  two  city  streets.  The  base  of  the 
triangle  is  9  rods  and  the  altitude  is  10  rods.  What  part  of 
an  acre  does  it  cover? 

(b)  There  are  six  aisles  in  our  class  room  each  25  ft. 
long  and  1  ft.  6  in.  wide.     What  is  the  entire  aisle  space? 

(c)  How  much  would  it  cost  to  cover  the  kitchen  floor 
with  linoleum  at  90c  a  sq.  yd.  if  the  kitchen  measures  12  ft. 
3  in.  by  8  ft.  8  in. 

(d)  The  base  of  a  triangle  is   5   meters  and  the  altitude 

125   decimeters.     How   manj^   sq.    meters   in   the   area   of   the 
triangle  ? 
Business  Forms, 
r    Written.     Continued  practice   in   writing  notes  in  connec- 
^on   with    interest    and    bank   discount.     Continued    practice 
in  bills,  checks,  receipts.     Review  cash  and  personal  accounts', 
counts. 
Integers. 

Oral  and  Written-     Continued  practice  in  the  fundamental 
operations.     Problems  as  in  preceding  months. 
Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.     Continued  practice  in  work  of  preced- 
ing months. 
Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  percentage  and 
its  application  to  profit  and  loss,  taxes,  duties  and  commission. 
Review  commercial  discount,  its  use  in  business,  and  why 
allowed.  Give  connected  business  problems  involving  two  or 
more  of  the  applications  of  percentage. 

Types,  (a)  A  dealer  buys  men's  hats  at  $42  per  dozen,  less 
a  discount  of  5%.     What  was  the  net  price 

(b)  He  sells  the  hats  at  a  profit  of  33  1/3%.  Find  the 
retail  price  of  the  hat? 

(c)  Mr.  Brown  bought  furniture  for  his  home  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  for  $50.  By  paying  cash,  he  could  have  saved 
6J4%-     How  much  was  his  loss  ? 

(d)  If  he  had  paid  cash  for  the  furniture,  he  would  have 
lost  six  months'  interest  on  his  deposit  in  the  savings'  bank. 
The  bank  pays  4%  interest.  What  is  the  amount  of  his  in- 
terest. 

(e)  The  dealer  who  sold  the  furniture  to  Mr.  Brown  was 
charged  $45,  less  a  discount  of  20%,  for  the  furniture  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Co.  \^fllat  per  cent  profit  did 
he  make? 

Interest  and  Bank  Discount. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  the  work  of  pre- 
ceding months.  Give  problems  involving  interest  and  bank 
discount. 

Measurement. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  areas  of 
rectangles,  parallelograms,  and  triangles.  Find  areas  of  floor 
surface,  wall  surfaces,  etc.    Have  pupils  find  the  area  of  the 


floor  surface  of  the  classroom,  the  wall  surfaces,  the  ceiling 
surface.  Review  the  volume  of  rectangular  solids.  Use  met- 
ric units. 

Types,  (a)  A  room  is  20  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  13  ft.  high. 
Draw  a  diagram  and  find  the  area  of  the  floor;  of  the  four 
walls;  of  the  ceiling. 

,(b)  A  floor  18  ft.  long  and  12><  ft.  wide  is  covered  by  a 
rug  15  ft.  by  9  ft.     What  is  the  area  of  the  uncovered  part. 

(c)  What  would  it  cost  to  tint  the  ceiling  of  the  above 
room  at  15c  per  sq.  yard? 

(d)  An  ice  house  is  21  ft-  longhand  12  ft.  wide.  The  ice 
is  packed  tight  to  a  depth  of  5}4  ft.  How  many  cu.  ft.  of  ice 
does  it  contain? 

(e)  How  many  liters  of  water  will  fill  a  cistern  8  cm-  long, 
90  cm.  wide  and  2  m.  deep? 

(f)  A  sidewalk  20  ft.  long  and  9  ft.  wide  was  cemented  at 
a  cost  of  $1.25  per  sq.  yd.     What  did  it  cost? 

Business  Terms. 

Written.  Continued  practice  in  writing  notes  in  connec- 
tion with  bank  discount  and  interest,  in  making  bills,  in  writ- 
ing checks  and  receipts.  Teach  money  orders;  where  they 
may  be  obtained,  for  wihat  purpose  they  are  used,  when  a 
post  office  money  order  would  we  used,  and  when  an  express 
order;  the  fees,  the  cost  for  different  sums-  Review  cash 
and  personal  accounts. 

Fifth  Month. 

Review  the  work  of  preceding  months  as  shown  by  the 
needs  of  the  class.     Drill  on  the  weak  points. 

ARITHMETIC— 8A   (Continued) 
Third  Month. 

Integers.     Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 
Oral  and  Written.     Continued  practice  in  work  of  preced- 
ing months,   giving   special   attention   to   those   points   where 
class  show's  greatest  weakness. 
Short  Methods. 
Oral   and   Written.     Continued   practice    in   work   of   pre- 
ceding months,     (a)   Multiplying  by  11,  5}^,  and  16>^ ;   (b) 
multiplying  by  a  num)ber,  one  part  of  which  is  a  multiple  of 
another  part;  (c)  dividing  by  the  factors  of  a  divisor. 
Types,     (a) 
454 
11 


4994 
Add  the  units  and  tens  for  the  tens'  number  in  the  product, 
and  the  tens  and  hundreds  for  the  hundreds'  number  in  the 
product. 

454  X  514 
454x11=4994 
1/4  of  4994=2497 


2497 

454xl6K' 
454x11=4994 
i^  of  4994=2497 


7491 


170 

(b) 
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342 

x567 

2394 
19152 

193,914 

467 
x728 


Multiply  the  product  of  7  times  the 
number  by  8,  as  56  is  8  x  7. 


3269 
13076 

339,976 


(c) 


28  is  4  X  7,  consequently  4  times  the 
product  of  7x467  will  equal  28x467. 


845  divided  by  63 

7|845 


9|  120  5/7 

13  26/63 

Interest. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  finding  interest 
and  amount,  with  simple  problems  in  interest.  Finding  bank 
discount  and  proceeds,  when  note  is  discounted  at  date,  or 
a  later  date. 

Compound  Interest. 

Written.  Teach  principle  of  compound  interest.  Explain 
how  the  money  that  is  deposited  in  the  savings  bank  is  in- 
vested, so  that  interest  can  be  paid  to  depositors.  Explain 
briefly  the  general  rules  with  regard  to  withdrawing  money, 
and  the  reasons  for  the  rules-  Have  children  find  simple 
interest  on  a  stated  sum  of  money  for  a  certain  time,  and  the 
compound  on  the  same  sum  for  the  same  time,  (a)  Have 
compound  interest  found  for  different  intervals,  not  exceeding 
four  periods  of  time,  (b)  Have  examples  as  they  might 
occur  in  the  children's  experience,  (c)  Have  children  study 
the  interest  tables  in  the  books,  and  have  them  practice  making 
tables  for  various  times. 

Types,  (a)  Find  the  compound  interest  on  $800  for  2 
years  at  4%  reckoned  annually-     Reckoned  semi-annually. 

Form 

$800  principal 
4%=    32  interest  for  1st  period 


832  new  principal 
4%=    33.28  interest  for  2nd  period 


865.28  amount 
800. 


$65.28  compound  interest 
$800  principal 
2%=^    16  interest  for  1st  period 


816  new  principal 
2%=     16.32  interest  for  2nd  period 


832.32  new)  principal 
2%=     16.64  interest  for  3d  period 


848.96  new  principal 
2%=     16.96  interest  for  4th  period 


865.92  amount 
800. 


$65.92  compound  interest 

In  finding  compound  interest  reckon  the  interest  only  on 
the  number  of  dollars.     Interest  is  not  paid  on  less  than  $1. 

(b)  Mary's  mother  deposited  $200  in  the  savings  bank,  so 
that  it  would  begin  to  draw  interest  on  Jan.  1,  1917.  The 
bank  pays  4%  interest  semi-annually.  How  much  has  Mary's 
mother  in  the  bank  on  July  1,  1917? 

Mary's  mother  leaves  the  interest  in  the  bank  and  on  July 
1,  1917,  she  deposits  $50.  How  much  money  will  Mary's 
mother  have  in  the  bank  Jan.  1,  1918? 

In  March  Mary's  mother  drew  out  $25.  How  much  has 
she  in  the  bank  July  1,  1918? 

(c)  Make  an  interest  table  for  $100  for  1  mo.,  2  mo.,  etc., 
to  12  mo.  at  6%. 

Make  an  interest  table  for  $1,000  for  1  da.,  2  da.,  etc.,  to 
30  da.  at  6%. 

Ratio  and  Proportion. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  work  of  preced- 
ing months.  Make  applications  of  problems  to  percentage, 
profit  and  loss,  duties,  commissions,  etc. 

Measurement. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Develop  relation  of  diameter  of 
circle  to  circumference.  Have  pupils  find  relation  by  meas- 
uring, and  rolling  circular  objects,  and  finding  ratio.  Use 
3  1/7  in  oral  and  written  work,  '(b)  Have  pupils  cut  a 
circle  into  equal  triangles,  and  fit  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle 
to  develop  area.     Give  simple  problems. 

Types.  Drill  on  the  folowing:  (a)  diameter  given  to  find 
circumference;  (b)  radius  given  to  find  circumference;  (c) 
circumference  given  to  find  either  diameter  or  radius. 

Type  Problems,  (a)  The  diameter  of  a  rubber  hose  is 
2y2  inches.     What  is  the  circumference? 

(b)  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  of  an  automobile  is  30 
inches.  How  many  ft.  is  this  ?  Over  how  many  feet  will  the 
automobile  move  in  one  revolution  of  the  wheels?  Haw 
many  revolutions  will  the  wheels  make  in  traveling  I  mile? 

(c)  Measure  the  pipe  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  find 
its  diameter. 

(d)  A  boy  in  walking  around  a  circular  pond  took  700 
steps  each  averaging  about  2  ft.  What  was  the  distance 
across  the  center  of  the  pond? 

In  areas  drill  on  the  following:  (a)  radius  given  to  find 
area;;  (b)  diameter  given  to  find  area;  (c)  circumference 
given  to  find  area. 

Type  Problems,  (a)  A  cooking  vessel  is  17j4  inches  in 
diameter.     How  many  square  inches  in  the  cover  of  this  pan. 
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if  the  cover  extends  54  oi  an  inch  beyond  the  edge? 

(b)  The  diameter  of  a  circus  tent  is  63  feet.  \Mhat.is  the 
area  of  the  plot  on  which  it  stands? 

(c)  The  distance  from  the  center  of  a  circular  flower  bed 
to  the  edge  is  3  ft.  6  in.  How  many  sq.  feet  does  it  cover? 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  1  ft.  6  in.  wide.  How  many  sq. 
ft.  in  the  surface  of  the  walk? 

Fourth  Month. 

Integers.     Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  as  in  preceding 
months. 

Short  Methods. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  drill  in  short  methods  as 
taught.     Insist    that    the    short    methods    be    used,    wherever 

I  possible,  in  all  work  given. 
L   Percentage. 
Oral  and  Written.     Review  percentage  and  its  applications 
to  profit  and  loss,  commission,  and  commercial  discount. 
I    Interest. 
Oral  and  Written.     Continued  practice  in  simple  and  com- 
pound interest,  and  in  bank  discount  as  in  preceding  month. 
Ratio  and  Proportion. 
'    Oral  and  Written.     Continued  practice  in  work  of  preced- 
mg  months. 
Measurement. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  finding  radius, 
diameter,  circumference,  and  area  of  circles,  when  one  measure 
is  given. 

(b)  Teach  cylinder.  Have  pupils  find  cylindrical  objects 
in  room.  Have  cylinders  made  by  rolling  and  pasting  edges 
of  a  rectangle  cut  from  stiiif  paper.  Build  up  cylinder  by 
layers  of  circles  cut  from  thick  pasteboard.  Develop  the 
rule  that  the  contents  of  a  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
base  X  the  altitude. 
Type  Problems. 

(a)  Find  the  contents  of  a  cylinder  if  the  radius  of  the  base 
is  14  inches,  and  the  altitude  is  10  inches- 

(b)  If  the  circumference  of  a  cylinder  is  22  inches  and 
the  altitude  12  inches  what  will  be  the  volume? 

(c)  A  pail  is  12  inches  deep  and  the  area  of  the  base  is 
110  square  inches.  How  many  cubic  inches  of  water  will  it 
hold? 

(d)  The  diameter  of  a  water  tank  is  14  inches  and  the  alti- 
tude is  4  feet.     How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  will  it  hold  ? 

Business  Forms. 

Household  Accounts.  Explain  the  value  of  keeping  ac- 
counts ;  how  the  income  should  be  apportioned  for  rent,  food, 
clothing,  etc.  Have  pupils  keep  an  account  of  household  ex- 
penses. 

Form  ifOR  Househoi.d  Account. 
Week  ending  April  12.  Received  Paid 

7  Cash  on  hand  $     5.55 
Salary  40.00 
Rent 
Fuel 
Lighting 

8  Milk 
Groceries 


1919 
Apr. 


Meat 

$1.50 

9 

Help  hired 

2.00 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

.55 

10 

Furnishings  for  house 

3.50 

Groceries 

2.76 

Meat 

1.30 

11 

Clothing 

6.00 

12 

Ice 

.50 

Groceries 

3.20 

Meat 

175 

Car  fare 

.80 

Papers  and  books 

.42 

Balance  on  hand 

9.87 

6.25 
1.25 
.50 
1.12 
2.28 


45.55   45.55 
Fifth  Month. 
Review  the  work  of  preceding  months  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  work  where  weakness  is  shown. 

ARITHMETIC— 8B    (Continued) 
Third  Month. 

Integers- 
Oral  and  Written.     Continued  practice  in  the  fundamental 
operations   with    attention   to   accuracy   and    rapidity.     Con 
tinned  practice  in  short  methods.     Problems  involving  two  or 
three  operations. 

Squares  and  Square  Roots. 

Oral  and  Written,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  finding  areas 
of  squares  and  square  root  of  integers,  decimals  and  common 
fractions,  (b)  Application  of  square  root  to  finding  the  hy- 
potenuse of  a  right  angled  triangle,  /(c)  Problems  using 
types  taught  in  previous  months  and  problems  relating  to  b. 

Types,  (a)  The  playground  of  a  school  is  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangle  80  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  wide.  What  is  the  distance 
extending  diagonally  across  the  room? 

(b)  Two  men  start  from  the  same  place.  One  travels  di- 
rectly north  84  miles,  the  other  travels  directly  west  112 
miles-     How  far  are  they  then  apart? 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  work  of  pre- 
ceding months  drilling  on  points  where  class  shows  greatest 
weakness. 

Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  application  of 
percentage  to  profit  and  loss,  including  overhead  charges, 
commission,  and  commercial  discount,  as  needed  by  class. 
Continue  finding  bank  balances,  simple  interest,  bank  dis- 
count and  proceeds,  and  compound  interest. 

Insurance. 

Oral.  Teach  that  insurance  is  a  contract  by  which  the 
insurance  company  agrees  to  protect  the  party  insured  against 
loss.  The  written  contract  made  between  the  insurance  com- 
pany and  the  party  insured  is  called  a  policy.  This  policy 
contains  a  description  of  the  terms  of  insurance,  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  insurance  company  in  case  the 
holder  of  the  policy  suffers  loss.  This  is  called  the  face  of  the 
policy.  The  premium  is  the  amount  paid  to  the  insurance 
company  by  the  holder  of  the  policy  and  varies  according  to 
the  degree  of  risk. 
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Teach  the  various  kinds  of  risks  and  whether  covered  by 
property  insurance  or  personal  insurance-  Classify  property 
insurance  as  fire,  fidelity,  burglary,  plate  glass,  casualty; 
personal  insurance  as  life,  health,  accident.  Discuss  the  un- 
derlying principle;  how  an  insurance  company  for  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money  paid  periodically  by  the 
insured,  can  afford  to  pay  him  a  larger  sum  of  money  in  case 
of  loss.  Teach  how  sales  vary  according  to  the  character  of 
the  risks;  the  rate  in  fire  insurance  depending  upon  the  kind 
of  building,  whether  brick,  frame,  or  stone,  its  location, 
whether  used  for  a  dwelling  or  business  purposes,  the  fire 
protection  afforded  by  city  or  town;  in  personal  insurance, 
the  age  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  person  insured  at  the 
time  the  policy  is  taken,  the  length  of  time  for  which  prem- 
iums will  be  paid,  the  form  of  policy  desired. 

Give  exercises  in  finding  the  premium  when  the  face  of  the 
policy  and  the  rate  of  insurance  are  given,  the  rate  being  ex- 
pressed either  as  a  per  cent  or  so  many  cents  on  a  hundred 
dollars.  In  personal  insurance  the  rate  is  usually  expressed 
as  a  certain  sum  on  a  thousand  dollars. 

Types,  (a)  When  the  face  of  the  policy  is  $2,000  and  the 
rate  ^2%,  what  is  the  premium? 

(b)  When  the  face  of  the  policy  is  $5,000  and  the  rate  75c. 
on  $100,  what  is  the  premium? 

Written.  Give  problems  involving  the  various  forms  of 
insurance. 

Types,  (a)  What  premium  must  be  paid  for  insuring  a 
house  for  $7,500  at  2/3%? 

(b)  What  premium  must  be  paid  for  insuring  a  store 
valued  at  $15,000  if  it  is  insured  for  ^  of  its  value  at  75c. 
per  $100? 

(c)  A  house  valued  at  $12,000  was  insured  for  2/3  of  its 
value  at  the  three  year  rate  of  $.40  per  $100.  The  contents 
of  the  house,  valued  at  $15,000,  was  insured  for  4/5  of  their 
value,  the  three  year  rate  being  $.45  per  $100.  What  was 
the  total  premium  ? 

(d)  If  the  house  and  its  contents  are  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  after  the  second  premium  has  been  paid,  what  sum 
will  the  owner  receive  from  the  insurance  company?  Wliat 
will  be  his  net  loss- 

(e)  Mr.  Clark  insured  his  automobile  for  $2,500,  the  prem- 
ium being  3%.  Owing  to  an  accident,  the  car  was  damaged, 
and  the  company  had  it  repaired,  the  cost  being  $175.  What 
was  the  net  loss  to  the  iompany? 

Using  the  tables  for  life  insurance,  give  questions  for  find- 
ing the  premiums  paid  on  different  forms  of  policies  taken 
out  at  different  ages  for  various  periods. 

(f)  What  annual  premium  must  be  paid  for  an  ordinary 
life  policy  for  $3,000  if  the  age  of  the  insured  person  is  21 
years?  How  much  will  have  been  paid  in  premiums  at  the 
end  of  20  years?  How  much  would  have  been  paid  in  prem- 
iums if  a  20-payment  life  policy  had  been  taken?  A  20-year 
endov.-ment  policy  ? 

(g)  How  much  more  in  premiums  would  be  paid  for  a  20- 
payment  life  policy  for  $3,000  taken  at  the  age  of  30,  than  at 
the  age  of  25  ? 

,(b)  A  man  had  a  $5,000  20-payment  policy  on  which  he 
paid  $28.35  per  $1,000.  He  died  after  making  ten  pay- 
ments.    How  much  did  his  beneficiary  receive  from  the  com- 


pany?    How  much  greater  than  the  premium  payments  was 
this  amount. 

(i)  James  Carter  is  employed  by  a  building  company  at 
$30  per  week.  Owing  to  an  accident  he  was  unable  to  work 
for  12  weeks.  The  law  allows  him  66  2/3%  of  what  he  earns. 
Find  his  loss. 

(j)  The  building  company  is  insured  and  pays  an  annual 
premium  of  $4-21  per  $100.  What  is  the  amount  of  prem- 
ium on  James  Carter's  wages? 

(k)  Mr.  Smith  had  a  health  policy  on  which  he  paid  a  prem- 
ium of  $50.  During  his  illness  of  six  weeks,  the  insurance 
company  paid  him  $25  per  week.  )If  his  salary  was  $40  per 
Week,  how  much  did  he  lose  by  his  illness?  What  was  the 
company's  loss  ? 

Measurement. 

Oral  and  Written.  Review  rectangular  solids.  Give 
simple  problems  in  finding  capacity  of  cellars,  rooms,  etc.  Re- 
view floor  and  wall  surfaces. 

Fourth  Month. 

Integers. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  fundamental 
operations  with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Continued 
practice  in  short  methods. 

Squares  and  Square  Roots. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  work  of  prev- 
ious months. 

Common  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  as  in  preceding 
month. 

Percentage. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  applications  of 
percentage,  giving  special  attention  to  those  subjects  where 
pupils  show  greatest  weakness.  Review  taxes,  treating 
briefly  of  the  "taxable  valuaton  of  the  property  within  the 
city,  the  a'mont  raised  by  taxation,  the  rate,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  amount  for  such  purposes,  as  the  payment  of 
interdest  on  the  city  debt,  general  administration,  health 
and  sanitation,  protection  of  life  ad  property,  charity,  recre- 
ation, and  education.  Give  examples  where  the  pupils  find 
the  cost  of  supplies  used  in  class,  and  the  cost  for  each 
pupil.  Review  duties ;  the  purpose  of  levying  duties  and 
how  collected.  Review  briefly  other  taxes  levied  by  state 
and  federal  law  making  bodies.    Give  simple  problems. 

Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Oral  and  Written.  Teach  (a)  how  corporations  are  organ- 
ized, how  capital  is  obtained  by  the  issuing  of  shares  of  stock, 
the  relation  which  a  stockholder  bears  to  the  corporation ;  the 
officials  of  a  corporation,  hovV  elected;  the  division  made  of 
the  profits;  (b)  the  terms  par  value  and  dividend,  the  divi- 
dend being  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  par  value,  which  may  be 
paid  quarterly,  semi-annually,  or  annually;  (c)  how  stocks 
vary  in  value,  the  terms  above  par  and  below  par;  how  stocks 
are  bought  and  sold  in  Stock  Erchanges  by  brokers  who  re- 
ceive a  commission  of  %%  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock;  all 
variations  in  price  must  be  $^  or  multiples  of  $yg.  (d) 
Give  simple  problems  involving  the  finding  of  the  cost  or 
selling  price  of  shares  of  stock;  the  profit  or  loss  on  sales; 
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the  amount  of  dividend  due  a  shareholder ;  comparison  of  rates 
of  income  on  different  investments.  Teach  (a)  bonds,  why 
issued  and  how  they  differ  from  shares  of  stock;  (b)  how 
bonds  may  be  bought  and  sold;  (c)  give  simple  problems  in 
finding  cost  or  selling  price  of  bonds. 

I^L  Ways  of  Transmitting  Money  or  Exchange. 

1^^  Oral  and  Written.  Teach  the  various  ways  by  which  money 
may  be  sent  from  one  place  to  another  distant  from  it,  as 
check,  bank  draft,  postal  money  order,  express  money  order, 
telegraph  money  order-  Have  pupils  decide  when  each  of 
these  methods  should  be  used,  and  what  they  would  do  in 
order  to  send  money  by  each  method.  Give  simple  problems 
in  finding  the  cost  of  money  orders,  or  bank  drafts.  Teach 
briefly,  foreign  exchange,  the  buying  of  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change, how  the  rate  of   exchange   varies   and  why.     Give 

l^^imple  problems  in  foreign  exchange. 

^^B  Measurement. 

^^B  Oral   and   Written.     Review  cylindrical   solids.     Find   the 

'^^apacity  of  tanks,  etc.  Continue  practice  in  work  of  preced- 
ing months. 

Business  Forms. 

Written.     Review  household  accounts.     Have  pupils  make 
practical  application  of  these  accounts. 
Fifth  Month. 
Review  the  work  of  preceding  months  as  needed. 

ARITHMETIC— 5A. 

(Continued  from  page   160) 

Written.  Continued  daily  practice  in  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Drill  on  the 
use  of  zero  in  multipliers  and  divisors. 

Fractions. 

Oral,  (a)  Continued  practice  in  finding  factors  and  mul- 
tiples of  two  or  more  numbers,  in  reduction  of  fractions  and 
cancellation. 

(b)  Continued  practice  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  frac- 
tions as  Yi  plus  2/3,  Ya,  minus  2/3. 

(c)  Continued  practice  in  multiplication  of  integers  and 
fractions,  and  integers  and  mixed  numbers. 

(d))  Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

12  13  13  1  2 
Types.    — X  — ;— x  — ;— X  —  ;2—  x  2—. 

23342423 
Written,     (a)   Continued  practice  in  factoring,  etc.  as  in 

oral  work. 

(b)  Continued  practice  in  addition  and  subtraction  of  mixed 
numbers  as  in  preceding  months. 

(c)  Continued  practice  in  multiplication  of  fractions  and 
integers,  and  integers  and  mixed  numbers. 

(d)  Multiplication  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

2  9     3      15      1      9     16        1         2 
Types.    _x  — ;  — X  — ;  — x  — X  — ;  16— x4— . 

3  16    7      18     3     28    27        2         3 

Measurements. 

Oral  and  Written.  .Continued  practice  in  work  of  preced- 
ing months.  Review  square  measure.  Teach  the  term  acre, 
and  use  measure  in  finding  areas  of  rectangles. 

Type.  A  field  is  240  rods  long  and  80  rods  wide.  How 
many  acres  does  it  contain? 


THE  1919  NEW  YORK  SUPPLY  LIST 

for  Elementary  Schools  and  Teachers  Reference 

List  Nos. 

6695  Hoxie's  "A  Kindergarten  Story  Book  .37/3 

6696  Lindsay's   "Mother   Stories" 75 

6697  Lindsay's  "More  Mother   Stories" 75 

6698  Poulsson's  "In  the  Child's   World" 1.50.. 

7371  Bailey's   "For   the   Story   Teller" i.\iYi 

It^i  Hoxie's   "Handwork   for   Kindergarten 

and    Primary    Schools" Z^yl. 

7443     Hoxie's  "A  Kindergarten  Story  Book"  .37^ 

8840     Frary  &  Stebbins  "The  Sunken  City"  .30 

8922     Moses'     "Rhythmic     Action     Plays     & 

Dances"    1.35 

9964    Bailey's  "For  the  Children's  Hour" i.iaj^i 

9966  Beckwith's    "Story    Telling    with    Scis- 
sors"     37J4 

9967  Buffum's      "Silhouettes      to      Cut      in 
Schools"    5654 

9985     Palen  &  Henderson's  "What  and  How"     1.50 
9991    "The  Way  of  the  Clay" 15 

1 1767  Bailey's  "For  the  Children's  Hour" 
Book  2  for  Second  and  Third  Grades 
Supplementary   Reading    45 

11814     Bailey's   "Stories    Children   Need" 1.12 

12805  Bailey's  "For  the  Children's  Hour" 
Book  3,  for  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 
Supplementary   Reading    45 

12332    Frank's      "Essentials     of      Mechanical 

Drawing"    1.12 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO. 
73  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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240x80 


Form. 


120  acres  in  field. 


160 
2 

Problems. 

Oral  and  Written.  Continued  practice  in  types  of  prob- 
lems taught  in  preceding  months.  In  problems  involving  the 
finding  what  fraction  one  number  is  of  another,  the  results 
should  be  both  proper  and  improper  fractions. 

Types.  Goods  that  were  bought  for  $24  were  sold  so  as 
to  gain  $8.  What  part  of  the  cost  was  the  gain  ?  What  part 
of  the  cost  was  the  selling  price? 

\Mritten.     Continued  practice  in  making  bills  as  in  preced- 
ing month.     Teach  the  receipting  of  a  bill. 
Fifth  Month. 

Review  the  work  of  preceding  months,  giving  special  atten- 
tion  to  those  parts  of  the  work  where  greatest  weakness  has 
been  shown  during  the  term. 

HOW  ANGLAS  BECAME  A  MARQUIS. 

(Continued  from  page   158) 

Anglas  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  the  leader  of  the 
flies  came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  watch  closely  and  to 
select  the  one  a  fly  three  times  would  alight  on. 

Then  he  went  where  the  maidens  were,  and  watched 
closely,  till  he  saw  a  fly  alight  three  times  on  one  maiden, 
so  Anglas  picked  her  out  for  the  princess. 

The  king  was  amazed  and  thought  Anglas  a  very  wise 
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young  man,  and  not  only  gave  him  the  princess,  but  great 
estates  as  well,  and  the  title  of  Marquis. 

Anglas  then  frankly  told  him  that  he  was  aided  by  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  father,  "Always  be  kind  and  consider-' 
ate  to  every  one." 

Adapted  from  The  Tales  of  Languedoc. 
HOSPITALITY  REWARDED. 
Many  years  ago  when  the  world  was  young,  there  lived 
in  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  valley,  Philemon  and  Baucis 
two  of  the  kindest  old  people  in  the  world.  Although  they 
were  quite  poor,  this  couple  would  cheerfully  go  without 
their  dinners  rather  than  refuse  a  slice  of  their  brown 
bread,  or  a  cup  of  new  milk  to  the  weary  traveler,  who 
often  paused  before  their  door. 

One  evening  as  they  talked  together  about  their  garden, 
their  cow,  and  their  bees,  two  strangers  approached  their 
cottage  door  and  begged  for  shelter.  The  couple  shared 
their  frugal  meal  with  them,  and  the  strangers  were  so 
grateful  that  the  elder  one  said,  "You  have  done  well  with 
your  scanty  means,  my  dear  old  friends.  Tell  us  what  you 
most  desire  and  it  shall  be  granted." 

Philemon  and  Baucis  hesitated  a  moment;  then  one  of 
them  replied,  "Let  us  live  together  while  we  live,  and  leave 
the  world  at  the  same  instant  when  we  die." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  the  stranger  promised.  "Now 
look  toward  your  cottage." 

Where  their  hurmljle  cottage  had  so  lately  stood,  they  be- 
held a  beautiful,  white,  marble  palace.  The  couple  fell 
on  their  knees  to  thank  their  visitors  but  they  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Philemon  and  Baucis  lived  in  their  palace  a  great,  great 
while,  and  spent  their  time  in  making  everybody  jolly  and 
comfortable.  After  they  had  passed  away,  two  venerable 
trees  grew  in  front  of  their  palace  and  overshadowed  the 
front  of  it.  Their  boughs  were  intertwined  and  when  the 
wind  rustled  through  the  leaves,  people  would  say,  "Good 
Philemon  and  Baucis  are  talking  with  each  other." 

HOMER. 
Homer  was  a  native  of  Greece.     He  was  not  simply  a 
poet,  but,  like  Ulysses,  a  man  of  many  resources  and  many 
devices. 

He  roamed  through  many  lands  and  sang  about  the 
siege  of  Troy  and  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  in  countries 
where  books  were  unknown.  His  wondering  listeners  sat 
in  a  circle  i-ound  their  campfires  on  the  sands. 

The  following  lines  indicate  that  the  blind  poet's  great- 
ness was  not  fully  recognized  until  after  his  death : 
"Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead. 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 
HAFFIS,  THE  JAPANESE  BOY. 
(Never  Be  Envious.) 
Haffis  was  a  very  discontented  little  Japanese.     He  was 
always  envious  of  some  one  else,  and  did  his  work  in  a  lazy 
way,  more  often  singing  and  dreaming,  than  working. 

One  day  he  was  in  the  woods  cutting  down  trees,  when 
he  heard  a  clattering  of  hoofs  and  blowing  of  trumpets. 
Looking  up  he  soon  saw  the  king  approaching  on  a  snow- 


white  horse,  which  had  trappings  of  scarlet  cloth,  trimmed 
with  gold  and  silver,  while  the  king  had  on  a  glittering 
armor,  which  so  dazzled  Haffis,  that  he  sang  aloud, 

"Ah !  me,  Ah !  me,  if  Haffis  only  the  King  ntight  be." 
when  to  his  surprise  he  heard  a  voice  slowing  singing, 
"Be  thou  the  King!" 
Instantly  Haffis  was  the  king,  and  for  awhile  rode  along 
very  happy.     But  the  way  was  dusty  and  the  bright  sun 
was  very  hot.    Haffi^  was  growing  tired,  and  as  he  looked 
up  at  the  sun,  thought  how  powerful  its  rays  were,  even 
more  powerful  than  the  king,  so  he  again  sang  out,  "Ah ! 
me.  Ah,  me,  if  Haffis  only  the  sun  might  be." 
Again  the  unseen  voice  replied,  "Be  thou  the  sun." 
He  was  the  sun,  and  he  sent  out  his  bright  warm  rays 
over  all  the  earth.     Not  knowing  how  to  be  the  sun,  he 
continued   to   shine  on,  till   to  his  dismay   he  saw   all   the 
flowers  and  trees  dying  in  the  great  heat.     Everything  was 
parched  and  thirsty.    He  grew  very  dissatisfied  and  thought 
that  rain  was  much  more  wonderful  than  the  sup,  so  he 
sang  again,  "Ah !  me,  Ah !  me,  if  Haffis  only  the  rain  might 
be!" 

When  again  he  heard  the  singing  voice  say,  "Be  thou 
the  rain." 

He  became  rain,  and  fell  upon  the  thirsty  flowers  and 
trees;  brooks  ran  to  rivers,  rivers  to  seas,  and  as  he  did 
not  know  how  to  be  rain,  torrents  poured  down  till  the 
earth  was  flooded.  Everything  was  being  washed  away 
and  Haffis  saw  that  nothing  withstood  the  terrible  storm, 
but  a  huge  rock.  Then  he  thought,  that  rock  must  be  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  so  again  he  slowly  sang  out,  "Ah !  me. 
Ah  I  me,  if  Haffis  only  that  rock  might  be !" 

Distinctly  the  voice  chanted  back,  "Be  thou  the  rock." 
Then  he  thought  he  was  indeed  great  and  powerful.    He 
stood  there  firm  and  sure,  till  a  man  with  a  chisel  cam« 
along,  and  began  to  chip  oflf  pieces  of  the  rock.     As  he 
saw  piece  after  piece  falling  off,  he  thought  that  man,  won- 
derful man,  was  the  greatest  of  all,  and  eagerly  sang  clear 
and  loud,  "Ah !  me,  Ah !  m)e,  if  Haffis  only  a  man  might  be !" 
To  his  delight  the  fairy  voice  sang  back,  "Be  thou  a  man." 
Haffis  was  a  man,  cutting  down  the  trees  again,  contented 
and  happy  at  his  work,  not  envying  any  one. 

An  adaptation  from  memory  from  a  story  told  by  Miss 
Shedlock. 

JEWEL. 
(Contentment  is  Better  than  Riches.) 
Jewel  was  a  little  western  girl  eight  years  old.  Her  father 
and  mother  had  gone  to  Europe  on  business,  and  had  sent 
her  to  visit  her  grandfather.  She  had  never  seen  him,  but 
knew  he  was  very  rich  and  lived  in  a  very  beautiful  place, 
near  New  York,  which  he  called,  "Bel-Air  Park." 

Jewel  had  heard  from  her  father  all  about  the  park,  and 
the  flowers,  and  her  grandfather.  There  was  no  one  else 
there,  but  a  housekeeper,  and  as  neither  her  grandfather  nor 
the  housekeeper  understood  children,  poor  little  Jewel  was 
left  very  much  to  herself,  when  she  first  arrived.  She  was  so 
bright,  happy,  and  contented,  that  instead  of  sitting  still  and 
getting  homesick,  she  would  talk  to  her  doll,  which  she  called, 
Anna  Belle. 
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IMPORTANT! 

THE  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY  is  now  the  publisher  of  the 

"INDUSTRIAL  ART  TEXT  BOOKS" 

By  Bonnie  E.  Snow  and  Hugo  B.  Froehlich 
and  also  all  bocks  formerly  published  by  Thompson  Brown  &  Co. 

Please  address  all  future  orders  and  correspondence  referring  to  any  of  these  publica- 
tions to  us. 


9999— Ideal 
11857— Ideal 
10000— Ideal 
10001— Ideal 
10002— Ideal 
10003— Idea' 
10004— Ideal 
10005— Ideal 


IDEAL  SPELLERS 

spellers  Revised,  Primary  Grade  . 
Spellers  Revised,  Grammar  Grade 

Spellers  Revised,  Third  year  

Spellers  Revised,  Fourth  year  

Spellers  Revised,  Fifth  year   

Spellers  Revised,  Sixth  year  

Spellers  Revised,  Seventh   year    . . 
Spellers  Revised,  Eighth  year 


24 
24 


SNOW    AND    FROELICH'S 

INDUSTRIAL  ART  TEXT  BOOKS 

List  1918-19 

List  No.  Price 

12346— Part  I  24 

12347— Part  II  '. 24 

12348— Part  III  24 

12394— Part  IV    24 

12350— Part  V   28 

12351— Part  VI    ■■•••..     .^^ 

12352- Part  VII    28 

12353- Part  VIII    28 


THE   A.   S.   BARNES   COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
1922  Calumet  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 
30  Itvlog  Place 


Of  course,  at  first  she  was  a  little  homesick,  and  Oh!  so 
lonely  in  that  great,  big  house,  where  nobody  took  any  no- 
tice of  her.  She  thought,  by  the  way  her  grandfather  looked, 
that  he  must  be  sorry  for  something  all  the  time. 

"Oh!  Anna  Belle,"  she  would  say,  "poor  grandpa  lives  in 
this  beautiful  castle,  where  nobody  loves  anybody.  I  guess 
I  will  call  it,  'Castle  Discord.'  "  Then  she  would  hug  her 
dear  Anna  Belle,  and  go  out  for  a  long  walk. 

On  one  of  these  walks  she  found  a  deep  ravine,  with  tall 
trees  and  beautiful  flowers  all  around,  and  in  its  depths  flowed 
a  brook.  She  lost  no  time  in  creeping  beneath  the  wire  fence 
at  the  roadside,  and  scrambling  down  the  rocks  to  the  brook. 

"Oh !  Anna  Belle,"  she  exclaimed,  "Castle  Discord  is  far 
away.  Let  us  call  this  the  'Ravine  of  Happiness,'  and  we'll 
come  here  every  day." 

Then  followed  happy  days  for  Jewel.  Every  day,  unless  it 
rained,  she  and  Anna  Belle  played  picnic  in  the  Ravine  of 
Happiness.  They  made  little  boats  of  sticks  and  leaves  to  sail 
down  the  brook,  and  would  fill  the  little  boats  with  wild 
violets,  that  grew  on  the  banks,  to  make  believe  they  were 
sending  them  to  their  friends  at  home. 

Aftr  awhile  her  stern  grandfather  began  to  notice  how  little 
trouble  the  child  was,  and  by  questioning  her,  found  out  all 
about  the  days  spent  in  the  ravine. 

One  day  while  he  was  out  horseback  riding,  he  stopped  near 
the  ravine,  and  watched  her  at  play.  He  thought  how  selfish 
he  had  been,  and  began  to  think  of  what  he  could  do,  to  show 


her  that  he  really  was  fond  of  her,  and  sorry  for  not  seeing 
more  of  her.     He  thought  of  a  plan,  and  rode  on. 

A  few  days  after  that,  he  said,  "Jewel,  I  think  I  will  go 
with  you  to-day,  to  your  Ravine  of  Happiness." 

So  they  went  off  hand  in  hand,  and  just  as  they  were  very 
near  the  ravine,  Jewel  exclaimed  in  a  hushed  voice,  "Grandpa, 
see  that  pony  tied  to  the  fence !  Just  like  the  coal  black  steed 
the  princess  rides,  in  a  fairy  story." 

"Why,  that's  so,"  replied  her  grandfather,  "he  is  a  beauty. 
Where  do  you  suppose  the  princess  is  ?" 

"I  guess  she  has  gone  down  the  ravine,"  said  Jewel.  "Do 
you  think  I  might  pat  him,  grandpa  ?" 

"Yes,  let  us  go  to  him,"  said  her  grandfather.  "Why,"  he 
exclaimed,  "here  is  a  letter  tied  to  the  saddle.  Dear  me  I  I  can 
not  see.    You  read  what  it  says.  Jewel." 

So  Jewel  looked,  and  then  looked  closer,  and  in  joyful  sur- 
prise said,  "Oh !  grandpa,  it  is  my  name,  and  you  have  given 
me  this  beautiful  pony."  Then  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  cried  for  joy. 

"Come,  come,"  said  her  grandfather,  "you  have  not  read 
the  letter.     See  what  it  says." 

So  happy  little  Jewel  dried  her  tears,  and  this  is  what  she 
read: 

Dear  Jewel, 

A  good  fairy  sent  me  to  you.  I  have  come  to  stay,  and 
I  have  money  in  the  bank,  so  that  you  can  keep  me.  My 
name  is, 

Star. 
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Jewel  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  began  patting  and 
smoothing  the  pony  with  energetic  affection. 

Her  grandfather  lifted  her  on  the  little  horse's  back,  and 
they  returned  to  the  house. 

You  can  imagine  it  did  not  take  Jewel  long  to  learn  to  ride 
well,  and  the  sight  of  the  gray-haired  man  on  his  own  famous 
horse,  accompanied  by  the  rosy  little  girl  on  a  black  pony, 
came  to  be  a  familiar  sight  that  summer  in  Bel-Air. 

There  were  no  more  lonely  days  for  Jewel.  Anna  Belle  was 
almost  forgotten  for  Star,  but  sometimes  Anna  Belle  went 
riding  too.  Every  one  grew  very  fond  of  the  contented  little 
girl,  and  her  grandfather  said  she  had  taught  him  that,  "Con- 
tentment is  better  than  riches." 

An  adaptation  from  Clara  L.  Burnham — Jewel. 

COMPOSITION  6th  YEAR  (Continued) 

(Continued  from  page  i66) 
gave  me  much  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 
— (Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.) 

An  imitation  of  the  above  may  be  written  if  the  following 
directions  or  suggestions  are  oflfered  by  the  teacher : 

Tell  first,  and  later  write  in  two  or  three  pargaraphs,  one 
of  your  own  experiences — perhaps  you  paid  too  much  for  an 
article,  bought  the  wrong  article,  forgot  what  you  were  to  buy, 
lost  or  broke  what  you  had  bought.  Tell  of  the  experience  as 
a  whole, — its  beginning,  the  experience  itself,  and  its  results. 

Write  a  paragraph  about  a  pet  or  toy  that  you  enjoyed  dur- 
ing your  childhood.  State  how  you  received  it,  how  and  where 
you  played  with  it,  and  how  you  lost  or  broke  it. 

"THE  THREE  BEARS  OF  TO-DAY." 
Description  of  Players : 

The  characters  are  introduced  by  a  boy   (or  girl)   who 
retires  from  the  center  of  the  stage  to  one  side  after  saying 
his  (or  her)  lines.    A  small  child  should  be  chosen  to  rep- 
resent Baby  Thrift  Stamp  Bear.     Next  in  size  should  be 
Middle-Sized  Mother  War  Saving  Stamp  and  of  course  the 
largest — Big  Father  Liberty  Bond  Bear.     The  characters 
these  children  portray  may  be  disclosed  by  each  one  holding 
a  poster  advertising  what  he  represents.    Now-a-days  these 
are  very  easily  obtained  in  most  places  but  if  they  are  not 
to  be  had,  labels  may  be  made  in  large  letters  on  paper 
bands  and   placed   around  their   heads   or  waists.     Uncle 
Sam  in  costume  stands  to  one  side  and  gazes  benighly  at 
his  "Three  Bears"  who  stand  in  line  facing  the  audience. 
Introducer:  THE  "THREE  BEARS"  OF  TO-DAY. 
"The  'Three  Bears'  is  a  story  old, 
Which  often  to  you  has  been  told, 
But  now  before  you,  do  you  see, 
The  best  bears  in  captivity. 

There's  Father  Bear  (motions  to  him)  and  Mother  Bear 
(motions  to  her)  and  Baby  Bearkin  (motions  to  him) 
too 
Who  have  come  straight  to  the  front, 
And  proven  themselves  'true  blue.' " 
Thrift  Stamp  Bear — (taking  one  step  forward) 
"A  wee  little  baby  bear,  I  am 


But  I'm  working  hard  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Save  your  pennies  and  before  you  know. 
Into  a  War  Stamp  I  will  grow." 

War  Stamp  Bear:  (stepping  up  beside  thrift) 
"Middle  sized  War  Stamp  is  the  Mother  Bear, 
Who  is  doing  much  for  those  over  there. 
Help  her  all  you  can,  I  pray, 
For  she's  calling  to  us  of  the  U.  S.  A." 

Liberty  Bonds  Bear:  (stepping  up  beside  War  Stamp) 
"Big  Father  Bear  is  the  Bond  of  Liberty, 
Who  can  help  the  most  to  set  the  world  free, 
Save  your  dollars  and  in  him  invest, 
And  he'll  pay  it  back  with  interest." 

Uncle  Sam: 

"Of  my  three  bears,  I  am  justly  proud, 
And  I  wish  to  shout  their  praises  loud. 
They  are  doing  all  their  share  and  more, 
Without  them  we  could  not  win  this  war."    - 

THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 

In  every  nation  there  are  songs  which  are  woven  into  its 
history.  Every  person  of  that  nation,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
ough  to  know  these  patriotic  songs. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  written  by  Francis  Scott 
Key  during  the  "War  of  1812",  the  second  war  between 
England  and  America.  The  English  fleet  was  anchored  out- 
side Baltimore  near  Fort  McHenry.  Mr.  Key  had  been  sent  to 
the  English  flagship  to  request  the  release  of  some  American 
prisoners.  The  battle  was  just  beginning,  so  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  until  it  was  over.  In  the  morning  he  saw  the  stars 
and  stripes  still  waving  over  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.  He 
took  a  scrap  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  hastily  wrote  the 
words  of  the  song  which  has  become  our  national  anthem. 

Upon  his  return  to  land,  he  read  them  to  his  friends.  They 
persuaded  him  to  fit  the  words  to  music.  He  tried  tune  after 
tune  from  memory  on  his  flute.  Suddenly  he  shouted,  "Boys, 
I  have  it!"  Then  he  played  the  old  tune,  "Anacreon  in 
Heaven."  This  was  the  first  time  that  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  was  played. 

THE  TARIFF. 

After  die  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  found  the 
national  treasury  empty.  The  great  question  was  how  to  pay 
our  debts  and  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

After  much  discussion  and  debate,  a  moderate  tax  was 
placed  on  certain  imported  articles.  The  object  of  this  tariff, 
as  it  was  called,  was  to  support  the  government  and  to  pay 
our  country's  debts.     It  Was  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

After  we  had  begun  to  manufacture  goods  in  large  quanti- 
ties, Northern  merchants  believed  that  a  heavier  tax  should 
be  levied  on  foreign  goods,  similar  to  those  which  were  made 
in  this  country. 

Finally  a  tax  was  levied  on  imported  goods  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer,  and  enable  him  to  sell  the  same 
articles  cheaper  than  a  foreign  merchant  could  afford  to  sell 
them  after  he  paid  the  duty.  This  was  called  a  protective 
tariff. 
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THE  MERRILL  READERS 

By  DYER  &  BRADY 


The  Books  of  new  material. 
The  Books  of  real  interest. 

The  Books  which  stimulate  the  thought  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  children. 

We  are  satisfied  to  have  one  set  bought  for  a  school.     One  set 
will  sell  the  rest. 

This  has  been  proved  by  experience. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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A  New  Advance  in  the  Presentation  of  Geography 

is  shown  in 

FRYE'S   NEW   GEOGRAPHY 

Recently  added  to  the  New  York  Supply  List  as  follows: 

Supply   Book 

Numbers  Grades 

12212  Frye's  New  Geography,  Book  I,  Part  Two.    5A-8B 

12213  Frye's  New  Geography,  Book  I,  Part  One.  .  4A-5B 

In  these  books  the  author's  manner  of  preseiitaiion  i.s  as  vital  as  the  type  of  geography  he 
presents.  He  has  worked  out. with  great  skill  a  new  approach  to  the  various  topics;  it  is  the  story 
approach,  usually  the  historical  story.  Page  one  shows  it,  and  in  the  pages  that  follow  it  puts  the 
pupil  in  the  place  of  the  explorer  or  early  settler  and  lets  him  learn  in  much  the  same,  vivid  way  they 
learned  the  great  truths  about  our  globe. 

An  examination  of  the  books  will  show  you  huv\  aut-quaiely,  how  iiueit'SLiugi.\ ,  anu  now  vua;. 
they  present  the  minimum  essentials  of  geography. 
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MAKE    THE    TEST 


for  your  own  satisfaction  between  now  and  the  closing  of  school  then  we  will  know  i  agree  with  us 

when  you  have  proven  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  these  Geographies  contain  all  that  is  uesi.Lioie  in  Geography 
Lessons  from  the  Primary  to  Junior  High  School.  These  Geographies  will  be  least  affected  by  the  World  War, 
and  we  shall  make  the  necessary  revision  as  soon  as  the  peace  terms  have  been  definitely  decided. 


NO. 

GRADE 

5868 

4.-\. 

5869 

5870 

4B. 

5871 

- 

S883 

5884 
5888 

00. 
6A. 

5889 
5890 

5891 

5854 

8674 

8B. 

5852 

12.214 

12,215 

4A.,  4B. 
4A.-SA. 
SB.-8B. 

GEOGRAPHY   BY   GRADES 


TITLE 

Georgraphy  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  New- 
York  Citv.  The  Earth. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  New 
Vork  City,  The  Earth,  with  folder  maps. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  The 
Earth,  The  Continents. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Miller  &  Davis),  The 
Earth,  The  Continents,  with  folder  maps. 

Geography  by  Grades  (H.  B.  Niver),  North 
America,  United  States. 

Geography  by  Grades   (Niver),  United  States. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell),  Canada, 
Spanish- America. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell),  Europe. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell),  North 
America,  United  States  and  its  Dependencies. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Niver  &  Farrell),  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia  and  Oceania. 

Geography  by  Grades  (Davis  &  Hughes),  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical. 

Geography  by  Grades,  (Davis  &  Hughes),  Com- 
mercial and  Political. 

Cornman  &  Gerson's  Geography  Primer. 

Niver's  Elementary  Geography,  I. 

Niver's  Elementary  Geography,  II. 


ON  THE  NEW  SUPPLY  LISTS 
ARITHMETIC  BY  GRADES. 

By    WM.    A.    CAMPBELL,    Late    Dist.    Supt.    of    Schools,    N.    Y.    C,    and 

THOS.  H.   HUGHES,   Dept.   of  Education,    N.  Y.   C. 

HOW  THESE  BOOKS  MAKE  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

1.  The  work  is  carefully  i  t"  ipated  by 
drill    and    followed    by    prai  ' 

2.  The  authors  offer  no  convinced 
that  there  can  be  no  ma.stery  of  tht;  fundainenUii  opuratiuns  without  constant 
and  ample  drill.  The  series,  from  the  first  book  through  the  last,  provides  a 
plentiful  amount  of  drill  work. 

3.  The  books  of  the  series  are  '  in  in  problem  material,  and 
they  are  especially  up-to-date  in  :cations  of  percentage. 

4.  The  elimination  of  obsolete  ■  ihod  and  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  every  principle  in  problems  of  social  value  are  in  accord  with  the 
best  teachine  theory  and  practice,   with  ample  review   drill. 

LIST  No.  P«ICE 

11,636  Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic— Third  Year,  3A-3B. .  .30  cents 
11^637  Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic— Fourth  Year,  4A-4B.  .30  cents 

12,194  Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic— Fifth  Year,  5A-5B 30  cents 

12,195Campbell&Hughes  Arithmetic— Sixth  Year,  6A-6B...30cents 
12^196  Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic— Seventh  Year,  7A-7B.38  cents 
12!l97  Campbell  &  Hughes  Arithmetic— Eighth  Year,  8A-8B .  .38  cenU 
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